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EMPEROR BEFORE A SAINT 


This interesting Mughal Painting depicts the Emperor Shahjahan 
(who ruled from 1628 to 1658 when he was imprisoned and kept 
in captivity by his son Aurangzeb, died in 1666) on a visit to 
Muhammad Abdullah “Miyan Mir’, a celebrated Sufi saint who 
lived and died in Lahore where his grave is annually visited by 
large crowds on the anniversary of his death. 


Shahjahan was the grandest of the Mughals, the builder of the 
Taj and other great edifices in Delhi and Agra, who sat in his darbar 
on the celebrated Peacock Throne, made of gold, jewels and diamonds 
that cost millions. After ascending the throne, he secretly put to death 
all his male relations who might possibly claim the throne. 


But before the Saint, his modest and humble demeanour is note- 
worthy; he is dressed too in simple garb and not in the usual royal 
robes, and he sits on the very edge of the carpet. Sacred books are 
strewn around. A bearded disciple of the Saint sits reading a book. 
The simple rural environments of the Saint’s thatched cottage are 
portrayed in the background, the Persian water wheel, the well, etc. 


Seated behind the: Emperor is a royal attendant. On the left 
of the Saint are the two elder sons of the Emperor, Prince Dara 
Shikoh (the philosophically minded, who was instrumental in 
translating many Sanskrit works into Persian) and Prince Shuja, 
both in an attitude of respectfulness. 
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WORLD CULTURE 
By 
R. R. DIwAKaR 


CULTURE is one of the most widely but very loosely used 
words. It is also often misused. We always speak of this 
culture and of that culture, of ancient and modern culture, 
of Eastern and Western culture, of Aryan and Semitic cul- 
ture, of the culture of a race and of a nation and of a coun- 
try. We also use the word ‘civilization’ in the same sense 
and almost in the same way. Let me therefore clearly say 
in what sense I am using the word ‘culture’ here. 

The Sanskrit word for culture is ‘Samskrti’ which is 
derived from ‘Samskara’. It gives a clue to the true meaning 
of culture. It means some kind of influence on, some 
refinement and modification of original nature. The initia- 
tion of a child into learning is for instance, one of the many 
Samskaras. In Sanskrit, ‘Prakrti’ is Nature and ‘Samskrti’ is 
culture. Among the languages in India, ‘Prakrit’ is the 
language in its crude form as spoken in the countryside, 
while its polished form js called ‘Sanskrit’. All culture 
involves an improvement or betterment of the conditions 
obtainable in Nature. Wherever the attempt for refinement, 
for advance and for polish is conscious, it is called culture. 
There is also a process of Nature which is advancing life, 
say, for instance, from the ape to man. Of that man is not 
conscious. ‘That is called evolution. It may not be far 
from \the truth to say that culture is conscious evolution by 
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man, or it is refinement in human life, thought and activity 
of which man is conscious. The process as well as the sum 
total of such refinement is also called culture. If the forest 
symbolises nature, a garden connotes culture. If a moun- 
tain stream is the work of nature, a dam and a canal may be 
said to be the work of civilization. : 
Culture is a term which is very wide in its significance. 
It includes and comprehends religion, philosophy, ethics, 
politics, economics and every other human activity. Its 
connotation is often wider than that of religion. It is 
necessary to know clearly that religion and culture cannot 
be said to be co-terminus or even co-existent in an equal 
degree. For instance, people professing the same religion — 
may have different cultures and may be found at different 
stages of civilization. Christianity or Hinduism or Islam is 
professed by millions upon millions. But except in the 
matter of the religious faith and certain rituals and cere- 
monies, there are very significant differences in their cultural 
development. In fact, culture embraces all life and its 
varied activities, though some religions would include cul- 
ture also within their scope. Man starts his life as an 
animal. He is then nearest to Nature. But by a number 
of environmental influences as well as by education, his 
ee mental-intellectual, moral-ethical as well as 
is spiritual life is modified as he develops into a full-fledged 
man and a unit in civilized society. This whole process is a 
process of culture and therefore includes in its sweep even 
the primary functions of eating, drinking etc., as well as the 
highest one of transcending oneself and of identifying the 
individual soul with the universal soul. Even the unitive 
experience that the gifted men and mystics, the Sufis, may 
have, is included in what may be called the highest culture. 
Culture consists of advance and refinement over nature. It 
consists in both what is done and in the manner it is done. 
For instance, we can take the simple question of food. ‘The 
culture of a certain man or group is visible and is capable 
of being studied in the variety of food, the way of its 
preparation as well as the way and manner it is served 
and eaten. The more refined all these are, the more they 
appeal to finer taste and delicate feelings, the more social 
the whole process is, the more cultured it may be said 
tobe. ~ 
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It would not, therefore, be improper to say that the 
basic inspiring principles of a man’s life or that of a race 
or that of a country, along with the way of life adopted by 
them, constitute the culture of the man, the race or the 
country, as the case may be. If that is so, it is impossible 
to expect what is called ‘oneness of culture’, if by ‘oneness’ 
is meant uniformity or identity of culture. There may be 
oneness or unity in inspiration or in the guiding principles 
of different cultures, but we should always be prepared to 
find variety in the emphasis as well as in the expression of 
those principles in the various activities of life. That is why 
we have to talk in terms of different cultures in this wide 
world. At the same time, we can work towards a common 
culture which we may call World Culture in the sense of 
having common inspiring principles, a common direction in 
all cultures. We can certainly do so and one day the whole 
humanity will have to do so if conflicts of cultures are not 
to result in the destruction of each other. If humanity has 
a common basic biological and spiritual nature, if it has 
evolved so far on some common principles and if it has a 
common destiny, it is inevitable that it must one day make 
a conscious effort to go to the root of all differing cultures 
and human activities and see that it evolves common principles 
of progress, refinement and culture. 

But this does not and need not mean either a regimenta- 
tion or a totalitarian ordering of things in a mechanical way. 
This ought not to mean enforcement of some so-called 
superior culture by force, coercion, or fraud, or by steam- 
roller methods. Dull, flat, dead uniformity is not the aim 
of human culture. Richness of variety in expression is 
quite consistent with common-ness of purpose and common- 
ness of inspiration. In fact, if we study the great cultures 
of the world we shall find that most of them have some 
common basis, some common inspiration and some common 
directions. It is the realisation of this common-ness and 
emphasis on it that is necessary. If the evolution of 
humanity is proceeding on the basis of certain common 
urges and principles, it is evident that all other urges or 
principles which do not fall in a line with those urges and 
are anti-evolutionary have no chance of survival. They 
must perish on the way. In course of time, they are bound 
to be by-passed’ or be thrown away as humanity proceeds on 
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its march to higher civilization. Those of us who wish to 
think in terms of the whole of humanity rather than of in- 
dividuals or groups or races or nations, have to bear cheer- 
fully the burden of trying to study different prevalent cul- 
tures and find out the basic common-ness in them. It is by 
thus recognising oneness in the many and unity in diversity 
that we can dive below the surface of seeming differences 
and build on solid and steadier foundations the culture of 
humanity. That alone can lead us to world culture. 
Every humanist must realise this fact and recognise that he 
has to try to educate the people to sift the important from 
the unimportant, the helpful from the unhelpful, the evolu- 
tinonary from the anti-evolutionary in every culture that we 
come across, so that the way for the forging of common links 
in all cultures is made smooth. 

Culture is in fact a matter of millenniums. It is a 
plant of slow growth. It is built up slowly by stages in so 
far as it is an upward march and a conquest of inertia and 
of the reactionary as well as anti-evolutionary forces that clog 
the path. Every culture has been built up slowly and has in 
it elements worth studying and worth preserving. It is, in 
fact, the very advance that man or a race or a nation registers 
on its path of evolution of progress which is called culture. 
If from the ape to man has been a fact of natural evolution, 
one should not hesitate to declare and expect that progress 
from man to higher man and to divinity would be the 
conscious function of culture. While the evolution below 
the human level was an unconscious process so far as man 
was concerned, it may be said that from the human stage 
onwards it is to a certain extent a conscious endeavour, a self- 
conscious attempt to advance along the line of evolution 
towards an ideal which is at least dimly present to the vision 
of man. It seems that Nature is trying to take humanity 
into confidence in the present process of development and 
it is to that extent that human evolution and advance in 
civilization may be said to be conscious. Man’s ability to 
have a vast store of memory, his capacity, however limited, 
to peep into the sub-conscious and utilise its forces have been 
helpful to a certain extent in this matter. The knowledge 
of the past and the vision of the future and the power to 
contact the sub-conscious have been certainly contributory 
to man’s recent progress. He seems to have the power to 
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mould at least to a limited extent his own future. It is all 
this that makes one feel that Nature is trying to advance 
humanity with the co-operation of man himself. It is there- 
fore necessary for men of different cultures to come together 
and try consciously to work towards a world culture. 

In fact, when we study certain primary urges of humani- 
ty and its attempt to follow and express those urges, we are 
tempted to say that the whole of what we call culture is but 
the by-product of this grand attempt. Man, for instance, 
endeavours for mastery over nature and natural forces, over 
the outside and the outer world. He equally tries to master 
his mind and his inner forces. His curiosity leads him to 
the furthest reaches of knowledge at whatever risk that may 
be. The result is science and its discoveries. His sense of 
fairness and justice which develops as ‘conscience’ makes him 
act according to the law of Nature in order that he may be 
right with it. That is morality and the code of ethical con- 
duct. His sense of beauty and his hunger for harmony leads 
him to the realm of art. All literature, fine arts, painting, 
music and dance are the result. In fact, man’s attempt to 
live an expanding life, a true, good and beautiful life, is the 
basic factor in the matter of the development of his culture. 
All culture follows or accompanies this attempt of man to 
realise the true, the good and the beautiful. Intense search 
for reality or truth and apprehension of it is the main inspi- 
ration in human endeavour. Once he is in possession of the 
knowledge of truth, his sense of loyalty to truth and his 
endeavour to act in accordance with the truth he has ex- 
perienced leads him to right principles of conduct. Simi- 
larly the apprehension of beauty and his endeavour to 
appreciate it and express it through different media leads 
him to the world of aesthetics where creative art and ex- 
pression of joy through it plays the highest part. In all 
these human activities and through them, culture grows and 
develops along with the attempt towards living an expanding 
life of truth and beauty. 

Man, though apparently an individual, is more a social 
being than an isolated entity. It might even be said that 
he possesses what in Theosophy is called a group-soul rather 
than an individual soul. His progress has been in expand- 
ing concentric circles. If in the early days of human history 
an individual was extremely egocentric, the evolution has 
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been in the direction of expansion of the ego from the indi- 
vidual to the family, from the family to a single wandering 
tribe, from a tribe to a collection of tribes with fixed habita- 
tion, from such tribes to a country with geographical 
boundaries, and so on. ‘Today the attempt is to transcend 
even these boundaries and to build one world, at least a 
political world, through some organisation like the League 
of Nations or United Nations. It may be that in centuries 
to come, man may think in terms of a similar expansion even 
with the whole of the solar system as his field of operation! 
The expansion of man’s ego from the one to the many bound 
by consanguinity, from that again to expanding bigger 
groups bound by common direction and common interests, 
has necessitated the adoption of different means and a pro- 
gressive code of conduct. It is there that we find culture 
playing its ever progressive part, not as an individual effort 
but as a group effort, a social effort. In fact, culture is the 
actual distance travelled by a whole group or social unit 
along the path of evolution and away from the natural condi- 
tions in which man and the society of which he is a part 
finds itself at the beginning. Man’s ambition to acquire 
mastery over the material as well as the spiritual world and 
his attempt to establish in a world of seeming discord, 
harmony and joy leads him through the different stages of 
culture and civilization. Culture thus is essentially not an 
isolated or an individual attempt but the result of social 
endeavour and is achieved by mutual aid and co-operation. 
While thinking of world culture, one’s mind naturally 
goes to the oneness of humanity and to the common interests 
of man all over the world. The attempts at propagating the 
idea of one world and world government and world organisa- 
tion have had political motives in view and they take into 
consideration the economic interests more than the other 
interests of the peoples of the world. In such an attempt the 
giving up of sovereignty and the virtual breaking of geogra- 
phical and other physical barriers is involved. In these 
attempts we start with an assumption that humanity as a 
whole has common economic ambitions and that if politi- 
cally we are one world and under one government, these 
economic aims and ambitions would also be served. When 
we think in terms of world culture or common culture, there 
are no political problems involved or physical boundaries to 
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be broken. But there are far subtler things with which we 
have to fight if we intend to establish a common understand- 
ing between all cultures and to lay the basis of world culture 
or the culture of humanity. If we mean to fight successfully 
these subtle and anti-evolutionary forces, we must recognise 
that the real cultural ambitions and the basic inspiration of 
human endeavour are one and indivisible throughout the 
world. Unless there is a realisation all over the world of 
this fact by all thinkers, no attempt at a synthesis of culture 
is likely to be very successful. Differences in cultural ex- 
pression there are and they are bound to be. Variety in this 
field is a factor which can never be eliminated. The factors 
that make for variety such as the two thousand and odd 
languages, differences in the stages of civilization, differences 
in environment and opportunity are bound to continue for 
centuries. But today it is neither variety nor difference that 
comes in the way of the appreciation and a sympathetic consi- 
deration of different cultures by each other. It is the 
prejudices and the misunderstandings, the conceit and the 
self-opinionativeness, the tendency to aggression and exploi- 
tation and the mutual fear of being dominated or conquered 
that militate against the proper understanding of the common- 
ness that is there throughout the world underlying all the 
cultures in-the different countries. 

Recently the UNESCO appointed a committee of great 
scientists to go into the matter of racial differences and find 
out if the apparent differences of colour, stature, skull etc. 
were really basic and fundamental and whether these differ- 
ences justified ideas of high and low, superior and inferior, 
and if they were a sufficient cause for any kind of discrimi- 
natory treatment and segregation. That Committee has 
now come out with its report. “Fhey have come to the 
conclusion that none of these differences are basic in nature 
and biology does not take into consideration these differences 
at all. Among the main points of the Scientists’ conclusions 
are the following : 

1. Racial discrimination has no scientific foundation in 
blological fact. 

2. The range of mental capacities in all races is much 
the same. There is no proof that the groups of mankind 
differ in intelligence, temperament or other innate mental 
characteristics. 
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3. Tests have shown essential similarity in mental 
characters among all human racial groups. Given similar 
degrees of cultural opportunity to realize their potentialities, 
the average achievement of the members of each ethnic group 
is about the same. — 3 

4. All human beings possess educability and adapta- 
bility, the traits which more than all others have permitted 
the development of men’s mental capacities. 

These conclusions are important not only from the point 
of view of racial equality but also from the point of view of 
cultural differences and of the different stages of culture in 
which we find different people at a given time. If we really 
aim at evolving a world culture or what may be called the 
culture of humanity and if we want progress all along the 
line in all the cultures prevalent in the world today, it is 
absolutely essential for us to start with a clean slate in our 
minds, sweeping off all prejudices and misunderstandings. 
Today our usual and normal emotional reactions to different 
cultures is very mixed. Without any rhyme or reason the 
common man of one race has dislike for the other. This 
dislike often developes into hate on occasions of conflict. ‘The 
same is the case between peoples of different nations and 
different religions and different cultures. Those who are 
conscious of their own culture are usually of opinion that 
their own culture is unique and by far the best. ‘This egoism 
is the result of ignorance. The cultures of peoples who are 
in a comparatively backward state, economically and socially, 
are looked down upon as inferior to their own. This initial 
inferiority complex or superiority complex as the case may 
be, works as an obstruction towards a sympathetic approach, 
a real understanding and a systematic progress in the matter 
of evolving common cultural effort and achievement. There- 
fore, while a belief that the whole of humanity has started 
with common aims and objects and is inspired with a common 
ideal of progress and culture and a belief that all are going 
in the same direction though by different paths, is basic, an 
attitude of sympathy and perfect tolerance and brotherliness 
towards other cultures is absolutely necessary if we are to 
make any progress. In fact, just as a real educationist adopts 
a scientific attitude of mind towards the children that he 
wants to educate, those who wish to work in this field will 
have to approach different peoples with the objectivity and 
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sympathetic consideration characteristic of a scientist. A 
serious attempt has to be made to understand the basic urges 
and motives of men of different culture groups. ‘The recog- 
nition and ultimately a realisation of unity of aim in a variety 
of expression is the most important factor in such a study. 
Exclusiveness or the spirit of exploitation is bound to spoil 
all attempts at an understanding that is necessary between 
peoples of different cultures before they come together in any 
co-operative effort to evolve common principles of life and 
action. The spirit of brotherhood and mutual accommoda- 
tion, therefore, must prevail as the most predominant factor. 
Neither a spirit of ‘live on others’ which is the basis of all 
exploitation, nor that of ‘kill and live’ which is the natural 
result of a hymn of hate, will ever carry us even an inch along 
this path. May be, for a time our physical prowess or over- 
whelming numbers might sweep away some of the peoples 
and cultures from the face of the earth. But that is not the 
object with which we start nor an end we wish to achieve. 
That might be excusable in a world of political ambitions 
where the law of the jungle still prevails. But in the world 
of culture, it is mutual preservation, mutual give and take 
and tolerance which should be the prevailing law. There- 
fore, the spirit of ‘live and let live’ must dominate the scene 
in all cultural efforts. 

A word about conflict of cultures seems to be necessary 
here. It would perhaps be unnatural to expect that there 
should not be any conflicts between cultures or between two 
sets of cultural ideas. It would be equally disastrous to think 
that conflicts and fights unto death are inevitable between 
differing cultures. Humanity is today trying its best to root 
out the causes of other conflicts, narrow down the fields of 
conflict to the greatest possible extent, and to try to solve 
them when they are there with as little loss to the parties as 
possible. This approach is much more necessary in the field 
of culture. To avoid conflict is evidently impossible and 
therefore the only way is to see that the spirit of tolerance, 
of mutual understanding, of adjustment, is fostered. Wher- 
ever possible, the conflict should be taken from the material 
to the mental or the moral plane and fought there. For 
instance, if there is conflict between idolators and non- 
idolators, it should not be fought by destroying idols or by 
creating new idols but by taking the controversy to the 
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intellectual level and trying to resolve it by influencing each 
other. In fact, real cultural conflicts if any, can only be fought 
and won in the field of ideas and not on the material plane. 

As soon as we visualise and set about a common endea- 
vour throughout the world to work towards the evolution of 
the culture of humanity, we are faced with a variety of things: 
different stages of culture, a mass of prejudice and misunder- 
standing, apprehension and fear on the part of those who are 
weak in strength and backward in the march of civilization. 
The pioneers in this field, however, need not be daunted. 
At the present moment these and such difficulties are bound 
to be there in any attempt which is global in its sweep, com- 
prehensive in its grasp and fundamental in its approach. If 
we are armed with the proper emotional equipment inspired 
by love and brotherliness, we are bound to make some pro- 
gress even in this difficult endeavour. It might be asked as to 
how, for instance, we can look upon people who are not 
very civilized as people who have some kind of culture and as 
people who can be brought in a line with civilization. But 
it is exactly here and in such cases that a heart full of sym- 
pathy and a catholic mind full of optimism, is necessary. If 
we really aim at the promotion of the culture of humanity, 
we have to win over even head-hunters because behind their 
crude and inhuman action, the object is the propitiation of 
some higher power. That is the clue to their aspirations and 
ambitions. 

All those who are inspired by the high ambition of 
working in this field have to pool their resources together, 
combine in strength and try to establish higher standards 
for the search of truth, for the conduct of life according to 
truth, for the discernment of truth and beauty in whatever 
from it may appear, in the expression of beauty through all 
possible media and in the manifestation of the harmony and 
the joy of co-operative unitive life. 

Obviously one would say that this is a matter for educa- 
tionists. Yes, it may be so by all means. Primarily it might 
he a problem for the educationist. We must try to impress 
upon the children of all countries and climes that the whole 
of humanity is one, to whatever race the particular people 
may belong and in whatever stage of cultural development 
they may be. Such an education in the early days when 
minds are impressionable goes a long way to inculcate the 
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proper attitude that is necessary in order to approach this 
problem in the right manner. Today our education or for 
the matter of that, the education in most countries, lacks this 
essential broad and humanistic approach towards the peoples 
and cultures of the world. Our children are taught to be 
nationally egocentric and therefore all the complexes that 
follow from the root complex of superiority get themselves 
established in their minds. It is very difficult to get out of 
any of these complexes later in life. Such egocentrism is 
nourished today as a part of nationalism. Unless interna- 
tionalism has a greater vogue than it has today, it would be 
difficult to improve the present situation as regards this 
matter. However, we need not despair. The trend of world 
thought is towards world culture. The attempt is worth 
making, not only by educationists but by all. As there is 
no other way, the attempt has to be made, however meagre 
the results for the time being and however far the final 


consummation. 
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THE MUSLIM WAY TO PEACE 
By 
HuMAYUN KABIR 


IsLaM, as the name itself signifies, is the religion of peace, 
of utter surrender of the human will and purpose to 
the Will and Purpose of God. The mark of such surrender 
is not the mere profession of a creed but righteous conduct. 
The standard of religion is the same for all and Muhammad, . 
the Prophet of Islam, repeatedly insisted that what he taught 
was identical with the teaching of Abraham and Moses and 
Jesus and thousands of other prophets. 

Inequality is at the basis of all conflict, for inequality 
engenders in some a sense of superiority and self-righteous- 
ness, and in others inferiority complex, envy and jealousy. 
Belief in the brotherhood of man and the unity of all religions 
is, therefore, the truest foundation of peace. The Quran 
proclaimed, “Mankind were but one community; then they 
differed” (X. 20). But such divisions—whether of sex or 
colour or race—were only for purposes of identification and 
carried no suggestion of difference in quality. “O mankind, 
Lo! We have created you male and female, and have made 
you nations and tribes that ye may know one another. | Lo! 
the noblest of you, in the sight of Allah is the best in con- 
duct” (XLIX. 13). 

The Quran has, therefore, repeatedly warned Muham-. 
mad, and through him the entire world that nobody has a 
monopoly of truth. “For each we have appointed a divine 
law and a traced-out way. Had Allah willed He could have 
kept you one community. But that He may try you by that 
which He hath given you (He hath made you as ye are)” 
(V. 48). This basic identity of all religions is recognized 
also in the acceptance of Idul-Azha, a festival connected 
with the life of the Prophet Abraham, as one of the most 
important festivals of Islam. ‘This spirit of acceptance of 
all faiths finds its clearest expression in the verse “Unto 
you your religion, and unto me my religion” (CIX. 6). 
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Recognition of the equality of all in the eye of God is 
the first step towards peace. ‘Toleration and goodwill fol- 
low directly from the sense of community of man. Perhaps 
no other religion has emphasized the brotherhood of man 
so insistently as Islam. All differences of race, colour and 
nationality have been swept away by Islam’s proclamation of 
human brotherhood. ‘This brotherhood has been applied 
not only to the formal acts of worship but also justified by 
the test of marriage between men and women of different 
races and colours. 

Islam has taught that differences should not be the 
cause of hatred and ill-will, and least of all in the sphere of 
the spirit. Differences in faith, profession and customs 
must, therefore, be accepted as part of the ordinance of God. 
Nor must such differences be levelled down by force, for in 
the words of the Quran: “There is no compulsion in reli- 
gion” (II. 256). Still more clearly, it is said: “And if thy 
Lord willed, all who are in the earth would have believed 
together. Wouldst thou (Muhammad) compel men until 
they are believers?” (X. 100). And again: “Call unto the 
way of thy Lord with wisdom and fair exhortation, and 
reason with them in the better way” (XVI. 125). 

It is not enough to profess.devotion to peace. One’s 
practice must conform to one’s profession. Islam places the 
emphasis on conduct and not mere protestation of faith. 
It is not content with merely preaching toleration and 
goodwill but goes further in laying down the conditions in 
which toleration and good-will can be achieved. A sense of 
justice and fairplay is at the basis of all toleration and good- 
will. In fact, justice is the foundation of society and the 
State. The Quran, therefore, proclaims: “Lo! Allah 
commandeth you that ye restore deposits to their owners, 
and, if ye judge between mankind, that ye judge justly” 
(IV. 58). And again, “O ye who believe, be steadfast 
witnesses for Allah in equity and let not hatred of any 
people seduce you that ye deal not justly. Deal justly, that 
is nearer to your duty” (V. 8). And still again, “O my 
people, give full measure and full weight in justice, and wrong 
not people in respect of their goods” (XI. 85). Envy must 
be cut out from the heart, for otherwise one cannot be just. 
The Quran enjoins: ‘And covet not the things in which 
Allah hath made some of you excel others” (IV. 32). 
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This emphasis on the dealings of day-to-day is signi- 
ficant. If there be justice in the daily affairs of life, the very 
cause of hatred and conflict is removed. ‘The daily acts of 
life often seem unimportant and tempt men by their very 
insignificance. And yet they determine the texture ‘and 
quality of our lives. ‘Temporising and expediency in trivial 
things lead to vacillation and perhaps betrayal over great 
issues. Once one starts on the slippery way of compromise, 
there is no knowing where it will lead. 

One may, in the stress of emotion, rise to great heights 
of sacrifice, but to preserve undimmed the light of one’s 
faith in the tasks of every day is a more difficult task. ‘The 
Quran is unflinching in its demand for justice and fairplay 
in supreme moments of sacrifice as well as in the affairs of 
every day. It enjoins: “O ye who believe! Be ye staunch 
in justice, witnesses of Allah, even though it be against 
yourselves or (your) parents or (your) kindred, whether 
(the case be of) a rich man or a poor man” (IV. 135). 

Another potent cause of conflict—whether between in- 
dividuals or between communities—is fear. Even an animal 
rarely attacks except when it is afraid. Attacks through 
hunger are themselves prompted by fear of starvation. 
Paradoxical though it may sound, aggression is invariably 
based on fear and the uncertainty it engenders. Islam, 
therefore, sought to root out fear from the human heart. 
“It is only the devil who makes man fear his partisans. 
Fear them not” (III. 175). 

This conquest of fear is to be achieved by the surrender 
of the human will to God. The excellent man is he 
“who prayeth unto his Lord and doeth right, and saith: 
Lo! I am of those who surrender (unto Him)” (XLI. 33). 
This surrender to God’s will is the end of fear, for it 
gives a man the conviction that “not an atom’s weight 
in earth or in the sky escapeth your Lord; nor what is 
less than that or greater than that. But it is written in 
a clear Book” (X. 62). The result is a calm accept- 
ance of fate, for “verily, the friends of the Lord are those 
on whom fear cometh not, nor do they grieve” (X. 63). 
Surrender to the will of God brings with it the assurance 
that “who-so fighteth in the way of Allah, be he slain or be 
he victorious, on him We shall bestow a vast reward” 


(IV. 74). 
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This fight is a struggle of the spirit and not a mere 
physical clash. This is explained in the course of the same 
chapter which goes on to say: “Those who believe, do 
battle for the cause of Allah and those who disbelieve, do 
battle for the cause of evil” (IV. 76). Still more clearly is 
the spiritual character of this fight shown when it states: 
“Let those fight in the way of Allah who sell the life of this 
world for the other” (IV. 74). Surrender to Allah in this 
sense brings peace to the mind and is the essence of Islam. 
“That ye grieve not for the sake of that which hath escaped 
you, nor yet exult because of that which hath been given” 
(LVII. 23). 

When fear and envy are overcome and each man allows 
to others what is their due, the root cause of conflict is re- 
moved. By the emphasis on justice even at the cost of one’s 
own interest and that of all who are nearest and dearest to 
one, Islam thus sought to create the conditions in which 
alone peace could be established and maintained. As a 
practical code of conduct it, however, recognized that there 
may be occasions when the ends of justice may require the 
use of power. What is man to do when injustice faces him? 
Should he tolerate evil and surrender to it? This obviously 
can never be the moral law. If then he is to oppose it, what 
form should his opposition take? 

To oppose evil by good is no doubt the highest ideal, 
but has human nature attained the stage where the law of 
unconditional forgiveness can be laid down as a universal 
law? If not, it is better to recognize facts as they are and 
prescribe standards which fulfil the demands of our mortal 
nature. To do otherwise is fraught with danger, for to 
insist on ideals that cannot be attained is the surest prelude 
to hypocrisy. Nor can an ideal be justified on the 
ground that a rare spirit in a moment of exaltation has 
achieved it. The average man cannot always dwell on the 
heights of spiritual ecstasy and must descend into the valleys 
where daily life holds sway. Legislation is for him, and not 
for the exceptional case. ‘The code of conduct must, there- 
fore, prescribe standards which satisfy the test of our daily 
needs. 

Evil then must be opposed, if need be, by force, but it 
must be ensured that the opposition does not lead to a greater 
evil. From condemnation of sin to the condemnation of 
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the sinner is an easy step. Justice may almost imperceptibly 
change into vengeance.- Islam has, therefore, sought to lay 
down the conditions in which alone evil can be opposed by 
force. The Quran says: “Sanction is given unto those who 
fight because they have been wronged” (XXII. 39), but even 
in such cases, all that is permitted is self-defence: “Fight in 
the way of Allah against those who fight against you, but 
begin not hostilities. Lo! Allah loveth not aggressors” 
(II. 190). 

This fight against evil is only for overcoming evil and 
not in order to wreak vengeance. Hence, even when oppos- 
ing evil, the claims of justice must never be forgotten. ‘The 
Quran enjoins: “If ye punish, then punish with the like of 
that wherewith ye were afflicted” (XVI.126). 

Truly understood, these verses sanction the use of force 
but do not permit violence. Power is a fact of life and 
cannot be denied. Force is power set in motion, while 
violence is force attended by envy and fear. The police in 
a State is a symbol of force but not of violence. It is power 
held in reserve and as such a safeguard against the anarchic 
clash of interests. Violence is opposed to justice, while 
force is an essential ingredient in justice. Force and 
violence are, however, often confused and lead to the mis- 
understanding of our duty in a crisis. By insisting that even 
when force has to be used, violence must be abjured and force 
used only as an instrument of justice, Islam thus sought to pave 
the way of peace between men and between communities. 

Even when punishing the wrong-doer, the unity of all 
humanity and the sanctity of life must be recognised. “For 
that cause we decreed for the Children of Israel that whoso- 
ever killeth a human being for other than manslaughter or 
corruption in the earth, it shall be as if he had killed all 
mankind, and whoso saveth the life of one, it shall be as if 
he had saved the life of all mankind” (V. 32). Even the 
exception is significant. Anyone who has violated the sanc- 
tity of life, has, by that act, forfeited his own claim in the 
eyes of justice. A wrong against the individual is therefore 
a wrong against humanity itself. Even this, however, is not 
the highest goal of man and the Quran—in recognition of 
the progress achieved already and still to be achieved— 
lays down a higher ideal when it says: “And we prescribed 
for them therein: the life for life, and the eye for the eye, 
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and the nose for the nose, and the ear for the ear, and the 
tooth for the tooth, and tor wounds retaliation. But whose 
forgoeth it (in the way of charity) it shall be expiation for | 
him” (V. 45). 

Forgiveness is superior to vengeance and thus the same 
verse which sanctions the use of force for the ends of justice, 
goes on to say, “But if ye endure patiently, verily it is better 
for the patient” (XVI. 126). And at the slightest sign of 
yielding or repentance on the part of the evil-doer, his ype 
cution must stop. In the words of the Quran “And if they 
incline to peace, incline thou also to it, and trust in Allah” 
(VIII. 61). One is enjoined to take risks for peace, for it 
is laid down: “When ye go forth (to fight) in the way 
of Allah, be careful to discriminate, and say not unto one 
who offereth you peace: ‘Thou art not a believer!” (IV. 94). 

Peace can flourish only when there is goodwill based on 
brotherhood, equality and justice and freedom from fear and 
jealousy. These Islam sought to achieve not only in out- 
ward modes of conduct but also in the motives that are the 
springs of action. The Quran says: “Allah is with those 
who keep their duty unto Him and those who are doers of 
good” (XVI. 128). Even when gravely provoked, the true 
servant of God will have charity in his heart, for “the faith- 
ful slaves of the Beneficent are they who walk upon the earth 
modestly, and when foolish ones address them, answer: 
‘Peace’”” (XXV. 63). They are “those who shun the worst 
of sins and indecencies and when they are wroth, forgive” 
(XLII. 37). | 

This is the highest victory of good over evil, and ex- 
presses the essence of wisdom and charity: “Repel the evil 
deed with one which is better, then lo! he between whom 
and thee there was enmity will become as though he was 
a bosom friend” (XLI. 34). There is no greater proof of 
surrender to the Will of God than the utterance of the 
believer who says, “Even if thou stretch out thy hand against 
me to kill me, I shall not stretch out my hand against thee 
to kill thee” (V. 28). 
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SRI AUROBINDO—A LIFE-SKETCH 
By 
ANILBARAN Roy 


Sri AUROBINDO was born in Calcutta on August 15, 1872. 
When he was only seven years old, his father took him to 
England and put him up with an English family; his intention 
was that his son should be completely westernised and that 
Indian culture should not exert any influence on him. That 
intention of his was frustrated. 

The poetry which Sri Aurobindo wrote at the age of 
fourteen when he was a student in England shows that he 
had not to learn writing poetry by practice. As soon as he 
learnt to express himself in language, poetical expression 
came naturally to him. 

At Cambridge he passed high in the First Part of the 
Tripos. At a very early age he learnt efficiently many ancient 
and modern European languages and in this way he could 
enter into the heart of European civilisation and culture. In 
the open competition for the Indian Civil Service, he stood 
first in Latin and Greek. In that examination a young 
Englishman, named Beechcroft, occupied the second place. 
Of many strange events in the life of Sri Aurobindo, one was 
that when he stood in the dock as an accused in the Alipur 
Bomb case, this Beechcroft, his fellow student, sat on the 
bench as the trial judge. It was through the fairness of 
Mr. Beechcroft that Sri Aurobindo was honourably acquitted 
of all the serious charges brought against him. ‘The police 
had put such snares around his feet that if there had been a 
little laxity on the part of the judge, Sri Aurobindo might 
have been sent to the gallows. | 

Though Sri Aurobindo passed with distinction the hard 
Civil Service examination, he did not proceed to take the 
post of a magistrate, which was at that time the highest dream 
of an Indian. The reason why he avoided that service was 
that otherwise he would not be able to devote himself solely 
to the service of the country. He did-not allow anybody to 
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know the great sacrifice he made for the sake of an ideal, for 
the sake of the country when he was cnly twenty-one years 
old. Even now people believe that he was disqualified for 
the Civil Service, as he failed in the riding test. But the 
truth is that he failed to appear for the test in time. He 
thus deliberately disqualified himself. He was always averse 
to self-advertisement, and of a silent and a very quiet nature. 

The letters in which he revealed the deeper things of 
his life to his wife, warning her not to make them known to 
anybody else, were made public through the grace of the 
investigating police during the Alipur Bomb case. We know 
from those letters that at a very early age he became conscious 
that he was born to achieve some great work and that the 
ordinary run of life was not for him. Thus he wrote: “This 
idea is nothing new, not of a recent origin, I was born with it, 
it is inherent in my being, God has sent me to the world for 
accomplishing this great mission. The seed began to sprout 
at the age of fourteen, at the age of eighteen its hold became 
firm and unshakable.” 

When he was disqualified for the Indian Civil Service, 
the Gaekwar of Baroda was in London. Sri Aurobindo was 
introduced to him and he obtained an appointment in 
the Baroda service and left England in February, 1893. The 
articles condemning the mendicant policy of the Congress, 
which he contributed to the paper “Induprakash” of Bombay 
immediately after coming to Baroda, indicated that he had 
taken up the service of the motherland as his life-work, the 
service at Baroda was only an occasion for that. He 
remained in Baroda from 1893 to 1906. After working in 
the Baroda Civil Service for some time, he became a 
Professor of English and French in the Baroda college and 
afterwards the Vice-Principal. He devoted himself now to 
prepare by study and otherwise for his future work. When 
he was in England, he had not the opportunity of learning 
Indian languages and having an intimate knowledge of Indian 
civilisation and culture. He made up this defect during 
these few years. At this time he learnt several modern 
Indian languages as well as Sanskrit. He had almost 
forgotten his mother tongue, Bengali. A well-known 
Bengali writer, Sj. Dinendrakumar Roy remained in Baroda 
for several years to teach him Bengali. In his Bengali book, 
Aurobindo Prasanga (About Aurobindo), he wrote: ‘“No- 
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where else I saw such an extraordinary passion for study. 
Aurobindo’s books seldom came by book post; they came 
packed in huge boxes by railway. Such parcels came twice 
or even thrice every month. Aurobindo used to finish those 
books in eight or ten days. Again orders for new books 


went forth.” 


Political Life 


When he yas silently preparing himself in Baroda for 
his future work, he at the same time was also preparing the 
country for the future work. He was a silent worker, he 
always wanted to work silently; during the Swadeshi move- 
ment in Bengal, he was compelled to appear before the 
public, only because people came to know about his work. 
But very few people know the silent work that he did for 
the country when he was in Baroda. Before beginning work 
in Bengal he inspired the young men of Maharashtra, in the 
national movement which Lokmanya Tilak started in 
Maharashtra, in which the students of Sri Aurobindo were 
the chief workers. Lokmanya knew that and he had deep 
respect for Sri Aurobindo. Even when Sri Aurobindo 
retired from political life and devoted himself to spiritual 
sadhana at Pondicherry, he tried again and again to bring 
Sri Aurobindo back to politics, for he realised that under 
present conditions of the country, only Sri Aurobindo could 
do real work. Several times Sri Aurobindo was invited to 


be the President of the Indian National Congress, that 


invitation coming chiefly from Maharashtra. 

During the last few years of his life in Baroda, he 
remained on leave for doing political work silently; he could 
not take an open part in politics on account of his service 
in the Baroda college. At that time he prepared for the 
Swadeshi movement in Bengal behind the scenes with the 
help of a few fellow-workers. When Bengal was agitated to 
protest against the partition, he got the opportunity; he 
resigned his service in 1906, came to Calcutta and openly 
joined the political movement. Even then he kept himself 
in the background. Renouncing his post in the Baroda 
college which carried a salary of seven hundred rupees per 
month, he accepted the post of the principal of the newly 
founded National College in Bengal on a salary of only 
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Rs. 150 per month, and from there silently conducted the 
political movement in Bengal. It was chiefly due to his 
influence that the movement which began as a protest against 
the partition was transformed into a movement for gaining 
independence for the country and thus initiated a new age. 

At that period, the ideal of our political leaders was to 
make petitions to the government and acquire a little share 
in the administration of the country; the Indian National 
Congress was conceived and started as a centre of such a 
movement. It is not that the dream of independence had 
not awakened in the heart of Indians, but no one had then 
the courage to give expression to it. 

The public could not know that the Swadeshi movement 
was really the creation of Sri Aurobindo. The leading men 
of India at that time regarded it as a matter of honour to 
imitate foreign European manners and habits. Recording 
his first impressions of Sri Aurobindo, the England-returned 
savant, Dinendrakumar wrote in his memoirs: “I was greatly 
disappointed at my first interview with Aurobindo. He 
wore on his feet old-fashioned elongated nagra sandals, his 
dhoti was coarse khadi with an awful border made at 
Ahmedabad, his head was covered with long hair parted in 
the front, his face had a few spots of small pox, his eyes were 
full of gentleness and dreamy. Dark-complexioned, thinly 
built, this young man was the living fountain of English, 
French, Latin and Greek culture, Sri Aurobindo Ghose. If 
some one had pointed out to me the hills of Deoghar and 
said, ““There are the Himalayas’, I would not have been more 
surprised and disappointed.” From these remarks of 
Dinendrakumar we can form an idea of the mentality of the 
Indian people at that time. Standing against this mentality, 
Sri Aurobindo proceeded to create the Swadeshi spirit and 
that eventually took form as the Swadeshi movement in 
Bengal. The non-co-operation movement started by the 
Indian National Congress in 1921 was a repetition of the 
Swadeshi movement of Sri Aurobindo. 3 

One who knew him well in those days, says “This ‘fire- 
spark’ as we know him was a man of medium height and 
could be called short of stature and of average thickness, 
looking almost like a child. He was amiable in disposition 
and was mild and gentle in his manners; when he would 
speak, he would do so in soft musical accents and his words 
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in a private conversation had the effect of soothing the 
troubled nerves of the hearer, not by virtue of its intellectual 
impressiveness but by a sort of ethereal transmission of a 
wide spiritual fluid, so to say. When he spoke in public, 
e would resign himself to a higher power and not even think 
what he was going to say and would stand fixed like a 
statue, his nerves vibrating in response to a divine rhythm and 
we felt as we heard him that he had simply kept his psychic 
senses open and was just repeating automatically what he 
heard uttered by some invisible Power at his ears. This is 
the secret of the power and the force of his words, written or 
spoken, meek as a lamb in the ordinary pursuits of life, he 
roared as a lion, a man Divinely inspired, when he had to 
work as a public man. This even balance between the two 
extremes was the great secret of his pupularity and his power 
over the politically-minded, middle-class intelligentsia and 
specially over the patriotic youths of the country.” 

At that time a new party was being formed in the 
Congress against the Moderates; Sri Aurobindo joined that 
party when he came to Bengal. The goal of the. Moderates 
was to gain Dominion Self-government after one or two 
centuries. That new party openly declared Swaraj or 
independence as their objective, and it is the conflict that 
thus arose between the two parties that completely changed 
the course of Indian politics. The newly started English 
Daily Bande Mataram was adopted as the organ of this party 
and Sri Aurobindo took charge of it. Here also we find that 
Sri Aurobindo kept himself in the background as much as 
possible; to work silently from behind was always his 
principle. 

In the beginning he was not delivering lectures in 
public meetings and conferences; he did not want to come 
forward as a leader before the public. He uaded his 
party to put forward Lokmanya Tilak as the all-India leader. 
Rabindranath referred to him thus in his famous poem on 
Sri Aurobindo: 


For you not honour, 
Not riches, not happiness, no meagre gift, 
You have never asked for any small favour; for begging, 
You never stretched trembling hands; you are awake 
Only for full perfection, free from all limitations. 
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The Bande Mataram was almost unique in journalistic 
history in the influence it exercised in converting the mind 
of a people and preparing it for revolution. Very quickly 
it had an all-India circulation. India recovered her soul, 
as it were, through this paper. It did not last for long. Sri 
Aurobindo conducted this paper from 1907 until his arrest 
in 1908, and within this short time it brought about a radical 
change in the political thought of India; the stamp that was 
put on it at that time has lasted through all vicissitudes. 
Professor Jyotishchandra Ghosh writes: ‘The paper was 
also full of thoughtful articles on Indian culture and its 
highly spiritual tone was in direct opposition to the rank 
materialistic outlook on life preached and advocated by the 
West ... He also led back the nation from the delusion and 
mirage of Western materialistic civilisation and culture to 
the self-fulfilling spiritual culture of Asia. It was mainly 
through his exertions that moderatism became a dead cult in 
Bengal.” 

For an article reproduced in Bande Mataram, a charge 
of sedition was brought against Sri Aurobindo. It is 
remarkable that the Government prosecuted him three 
times, and every time he was proved innocent. 

When the Bande Mataram case was going on, Sri 
Aurobindo did not reply to the questions that were put to 
him in the court: In this way, he justified his title 
of “the silent man.” To satisfy the demands of law, 
he at last gave a written statement in self-defence. Sri 
Aurobindo was acquitted of this charge. So long he 
was working from behind, this case pushed him to the 
front. As at this time other leaders were either imprisoned 
or deported, he had to take up the leadership openly; 
it is only then that, for the first time, he addressed a 
public meeting. 

Sri Aurobindo presided in the meeting of the Nationalists 
that was held in Surat in 1907. It is there that due to a 
fight between two equally strong parties, the Congress was 
smashed. Sri Aurobindo was not merely a leader of thought 
and an idealist; during the short time he was in politics, he 
gave unmistakable proof of his political ability. In order to 
free the Congress from the influence of the Moderates, it 
was necessary to break the Congress and he had not the least 
hesitation to do it. But he did not resort to destructive 
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methods simply for the sake of destruction: he knew that 
there would be a new creation through this destruction, the 
Congress would get a new body, a new life. The Congress 
was finally captured by the Nationalist party, declared 
independence its aim, organised itself for action, led almost 
the whole nation into acceptance of its leadership and 
eventually formed the first national Government in India 
and secured from Britain acceptance of independence for 
India. All this was foretold by Sri Aurobindo in the 


.Dharma-patrika, such was the political foresight of 


Sri Aurobindo. 

We have heard from those who saw Sri Aurobindo at 
Surat that he was very serious and inward-turned. The 
battle with the Moderates began with the election of the 
President for the Surat session of the Congress. About this 
incident Barindrakumar wrote later: ‘When the Congress 
was resounding with angry shouts of assault and chairs, lathis 
and shoes were violently flying from all sides, Sri Aurobindo 
was seen sitting calmly in his place, there was not the least sign 
of agitation in him.” ’ 

In May, 1908, Sri Aurobindo was arrested on a charge 
of being complicated in the revolutionary conspiracy of his 
younger brother Barindrakumar and for one year he was 
tried in the famous Alipur Bomb case. We give here in 
brief the statement Sri Aurobindo gave in that case in self- 
defence through his Counsel: ‘““The whole of my case before 
you is this. If it is suggested that I preached the ideal of 
freedom to my country which is against the law, I plead 
guilty to the charge..... If it is an offence to preach the 
ideal of freedom, I admit having done it..... I have adopted 
the principles of the political philosophy of the West and 
I have assimilated that to the immortal teaching of 
Vedantism. I felt I was called upon to preach to my country 
to make them realise that India had a mission to perform in 
the comity of Nations. If that is my fault you can chain me, 
imprison me, but you will never get out of me a denial 
of that charge. I venture to submit under no section 
of the law do I come for the preaching of the ideal 
of freedom.” 

The police had made such preparations against Sri 
Aurobindo in this case that no one could hope that he would 
be released. But Providence arranged for his release and 
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Chittaranjan Das* came to defend his case. Sri Aurobindo 
himself said afterwards: ‘He came unexpectedly,—a friend 
of mine, but I did not know he was coming. You have all 
heard the name of the man who put away from him all other 
thoughts and abandoned all his practice, who sat up half the 
night day after day for months and broke his health to save 
me—Srijut Chittaranjan Das. When I saw him, I was 
satisfied, but-I still thought it necessary to write instructions. 
Then all that was put away from me and I had the message 
from within, “This is the man who will save you from the 
snares put around your feet. Put aside these papers. It is 
not you who will instruct him. I will instruct him.” 
Chittaranjan with wonderful legal knowledge and 
intelligence shattered all the evidence brought against 
Sri Aurobindo. At the end of the trial his memorable 
address to the jury ended with these prophetic words: 
“Long after this controversy is hushed in silence, long after 
this turmoil, this agitation ceases, long after he is dead and 
gone, he will be looked upon as the poet of patriotism, as the 
prophet of nationalism and the lover of humanity. Long 
after he is dead and gone, his words will be echoed and 
re-echoed not only in India, but across distant seas and lands.” 

After his release from the Bomb case, Sri Aurobindo 
turned his attention to rebuild the Nationalist party. But 
after working for some time, he gave up all connection with 
politics in response to an inner call and, going to Pondicherry, 
became absorbed in Yoga. About this he wrote in one of 
his letters that he went away because he did not want that 
anything should interfere with his Yoga sadhana, and about 
this he had received a clear injunction. He completely cut 
off all connection with politics. But before doing this he 
knew from within that the work he had begun would be 
carried on by others on lines conceived by himself and that 
the movement he had initiated would be surely crowned 
with victory even without his personal work or presence. 
When in 1926 I came to Pondicherry and asked Sri 
Aurobindo about the independence of India, he ‘replied, 
“The independence of India is a thing decreed, but that 
time has not yet come.” In reply to a question, how the 

*This eminent lawyer gave up his very lucrative practice in 1921 
to join Mahatma Gandhi’s Non-Co-operation Movement and acquired 
the name “Deshbandhu” (Friend of the Country). 
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independence of India would come, the Mother said to me, 
“World circumstances would take such a turn that the British 
will themselves hurriedly give independence to India and go 
away.” Asked about some of the events that would happen 
before India got independence, the Mother said, “The 
Japanese fleet will come to the Indian ocean.” On the 15th 
August, 1947, the birth anniversary of Sri Aurobindo, India 
was independent. 


Spiritual Life 


At that time most people thought that the Yoga to which 
Sri Aurobindo devoted himself in solitude after retiring 
from the field of work, might bring liberation or siddhi to 
him, but that would be of no avail to the country or the 
world at large. The country had, so they thought, for good 
lost him about whom Rabindranath had written: 

“You are the personification of the soul of our country.” 
But now there has come a definite change in the opinion of 
men about Sri Aurobindo. Many have begun to realise 
that the great sadhana in which Sri Aurobindo had been 
engaged for a long time with a unique devotion was not 
merely for the good of the soul of himself or a few disciples, 
not even merely for India, it was for the whole world, for the 
whole of humanity. 

In this connection it should be noted first that Sri 
Aurobindo’s Yoga is nothing absolutely new, it is essentially 
the same as has been held as the ideal in India from 
times immemorial. Through the influence of Western 
civilisation, people had lost faith in spirituality, and even 
those who had that faith, cherished very crude and narrow 
ideas about Yoga. Sri Aurobindo, through his unique 
sadhana, has presented that ancient Yoga in a new light, 
giving it a form suitable to modern times. The narrowness 
that had overtaken Yogasadhana in the age of the Gita was 
to a certain extent repeated in our times. At that time the 
idea became very strong that there could be no reconciliation 
between Yoga and practical life, between spirituality and 
worldly work. But there is really no conflict between Yoga 
and worldly work, rather it is Yoga which is the true skill in 
work, Yogah karmasu kausalam. It is only by Yoga that 
our natural powers and faculties can get their fullest and 
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highest perfection. “Therefore arise, get thee glory, conquer 
thy enemies and enjoy an opulent kindom.” | 

But this teaching of the Gita could not exercise its 
proper influence on the life of India. The interpretation 
which Shankara gave of the Gita on the basis of his own 
Mayavada turned the Gita into a scripture for world- 
shunning saints. Mayavada also contains an element of the 
highest truth—this world is transient and unhappy, all who 
have come here should make the search of the Self and the 
Divine, the true goal of their life. This truth underlying 
Mayavada has been unequivocally asserted by the Gita but 
the Gita does not, like Shankara, preach the renunciation of 
life and action, but has shown the way how one can, after 
realising the Divine by Yoga sadhana, live in the world and 
do all necessary works, sarvakarmani. Materialistic Europe 
furnishes a glaring example of the dreadful consequences of 
accepting the worldly life without at first finding the Self or 
of even denying the very existence of God. On the other 
hand, the deplorable consequences of the indiscriminate 
preaching of Mayavada or the illusoriness of the world and 
of turning people away from the world and its activities, 
have been very well illustrated in the extreme downfall of 
India in national life. If humanity is to be saved, we must 
return to the ideal of the Gita,—established in the spiritual 
consciousness, the divine consciousness within, one has to 
accept the outer life and the world in a divine way. This is 
the goal of the Yoga of Sri Aurobindo, the Life Divine. 

If one wants to realise that, he must devote himself to 
the Divine renouncing everything else, sarvadharman 
parityajya; family, country, society all must be relentlessly 
given up in the sole pursuit of the Divine. One must serve 
only the Divine and nobody and nothing else, for the ego 
is the root of all bondage, conflict and suffering in life. If 
we work with the idea of “my family’, “my country”, “my 
community” that egoism will be strengthened and as a 
consequence the conflict between individual and individual, 
country and country, community and community becomes 
inevitable. Under the influence of this egoism we regard 
ourselves as separate from everything else in the world and 
that is the fundamental ignorance. The truth is that in our 
fundamental being we are one with God, one with all other 
beings, sarvabhit’-atmabhitatma. Only when man _ rises 
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above the ego and is established in the true knowledge 
of the Self, real liberty, equality and fraternity can be 
established in human society. All efforts to organise the 
outer life of man without first settling his inner life is bound 
to fail. 

“What is necessary is that there should be a turn in 
humanity felt by some or many towards the vision of this 
change, a feeling of its imperative need, the sense,"of its 
possibility, the will to make it possible in themselves ‘and to 
find the way. ‘That trend is not absent and it must increase 
with the tension of the crisis in human world-destiny, the 
need of an escape or a solution, the feeling that there is no 
other solution than the spiritual can not but grow and 
become more imperative under the urgency of critical 
circumstance. To that call in the being there must always 
be some answer in the Divine Reality and in Nature.” (The 
Life Divine). To show to the world the way of this 
realisation has been the undertaking of Sri Aurobindo. 

The first thing needed is a genuine faith in spirituality. 
The wonderful progress of materialistic Science made people 
neglect spirituality and turn more and more to science and 
reason. But the upheaval of Nazism in Germany has 
opened the eyes of the world to the dire consequences of 
Science divorced from spirituality. 

Sri Aurobindo retired from public life and arrived at 
Pondicherry on April 4, 1910. At Pondicherry, from this 
time onwards Sri Aurobindo’s practice of Yoga became more 
and more absorbing. He dropped all participation in any 
political activity, refused more than once a request to 
preside at the sessions of the restored Indian National 
Congress and made arule of abstention from any public 
utterance of any kind not connected with his spiritual 
activities or any contribution of articles or writings except 


- what he wrote afterwards in the Arya. But this did not 


mean, as most people supposed, that he had retired into some 
height of spiritual experience devoid of any further interest 
in the world or in the fate of India. It could not mean that, 
for the very principle of his Yoga was not only to realise the 
Divine and attain to a complete spiritual consciousness, but 
also to take all life and all world activity into the scope of 
this spiritual consciousness and action and to base life on 
the Spirit and give it a spiritual meaning. In his retirement 
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Sri Aurobindo kept a close watch on all that was happenning 
in the world and in India and actively intervened whenever 
necessary, but solely with a spiritual force and silent spiritual 
action. Twice however he found it advisable to take in 
addition other action of a public kind. The first was in 
relation to the second World War. At the beginning he 
did not actively concern himself with it, but when it appeared 
as if Hitler would crush all the forces opposed to him and 
Nazism would dominate the world, he began to intervene. 
It was this reason also that induced him to support publicly 
the Cripp’s offer and to press the Congress leaders to accept 
it. The absence of any public intervention in politics or 
other external events has never meant for Sri Aurobindo an 
absorbed withdrawal from the world and life or cessation of 
all dynamic activities in favour of a life of inner contempla- 
tion and an abstracted spiritual existence. 

Sri Aurobindo passed away in the early hours of the 
morning at 1-26 A.M. on the 5th of December, 1951. Even 
the people living in the Ashram did not know that he was 
suffering from any serious illness. 
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THE BULL OF ASOKA 
By 
Dr. CHARLES FABRI 


Visirors to the National Museum of India, housed in 
the former Viceroy’ S House, now called Rashtrapati Bhavan, 
enter by that impressive large staircase in front that is uesd 
by the Head of the State for ceremonial occasions. Few 
Museums of the world have a more grandly conceived main 
entrance. 

At the head of these enormous steps, on the portico, 
stands, however, an ancient monument that by sheer virtue 
of its size, its magnificent proportions, its remarkable origin- 
ality, its dignified sculptural qualities, quite apart from its 
intrinsic historical value, crowns, as it were, the entire im- 
pressive ceremonial staircase; for it is one of those rare 
achievements of human artistic activity-a monument that 
one cannot pass without stopping in amazement and ad- 
miration. It is the top portion of one of the Emperor Asoka’s 
memorial pillars. 

All that is left of this gigantic monolithic pillar is the 
capital, a decoratively designed lotus flower hanging down- 
wards, over which is a rope-shaped ornament, followed above 
by a circular disc with a delightful decorative pattern that 
forms a charming frieze; and the whole is crowned by a 
standing bull of the so-called Brahmani breed, the humped 
bull of India, erect, alert, looking quietly into the world, 
conscious of its bullish strength. When this was erected, in 
the third century before Christ, at Rampurva, by order of 
His Majesty, the Emperor Asoka, it stood high on top of a 
vast pillar, the plain, round, polished shaft of which was 
inscribed with the kindly instructions of the Emperor exhort- 
ing his subjects and his officers to be good, honest and 
devoted to the service of each other. 

It was a new type of religion. Brahminic Hinduism of 
those days insisted on ritual and prayer and self-mortifica- 
tion. Buddhism brought into prominence the novel idea 
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that ritual, prayer and self-mortification are of no import- 
ance; the most important thing was to have good thoughts, 
to speak loving words, to perform kind deeds. And as the 
new religion was such a strong departure from the older 
faith, so the art too, naturally, brought in innovations. 

Up to that day, it appears, hardly anyone carved images 
in stone. There were, of course, images among the ancient 
Hindus, but they were mainly of wood and fired clay (terra 
cotta), such as the potter used. It was in the days of the 
Emperor Asoka that images were first carved out of stone. 
And as this was a new kind of technique, employing a new 
kind of material, it is only natural that the Emperor looked 
for assistance in a neighbouring country, where this kind of 
work was a highly accomplished art. Even today, we import 
“experts” from other countries when we introduce new 
techniques. And thus Asoka who was very much of an in- 
ternationalist and who had sent many emissaries to neigh- 
bouring countries, received his technical experts for this stone 
sculpture from the neighbouring country of Iran. 

We have no written evidence for this, but that is of 
little importance. Far more convincing are the monuments 
themselves than any written document could be. 

These pillars are based entirely on the contemporary 
and earlier pillars used by the Persian emperors, the Achae- 
menid dynasty, in their palaces, In Persepolis, visited by 
Asoka’s envoys, hundreds of pillars are still standing, many 
of them going back to thé fifth century B.C., others of the 
times of Asoka; and every important element employed by 
Asoka’s stone carvers is found again and again, in these 
Achaemenid pillars, in some form or the other. 

There is the high polish that turns the stone almost into 
marble: a remarkable and unusual technique, never before 
used in India, and, curiously enough, disappearing in India 
very soon after the death of Asoka. There is the lotus capi- 
_ tal, used in Persia for two hundred years in almost exactly 
the same shape, the same decorative arangement, as the later 
work of Asoka. Every motif on the decorative frieze goes 
back to Achaemenid floral ornaments: the palmette, that 
small, symmetrically designed palm motif; the acanthus 
design, with its spreading, curling foliage; and finally the 
little rosettes, uesd in the same arrangement to separate the 
other floral ornaments, in Persepolis, in Susa and in other 
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palaces of the old Persians. And finally, the bull on top: 
most typical of Persepolitan animal design, where the palaces 
of the Kings Darius, Xerxes, Araterxes and others, are rich 
in numberless bull-capitals. 

But when all that is stated, there still remains the re- 
markable fact that there is no monument at all anywhere in 
Iran that looks like Asoka’s memorial pillars. With wonder- 
ful ingenuity, the Indian artist adopted a great deal from 
his Iranian brother-sculptor and turned it to his own use, 
changing its pattern to fit his own purposes, adapting Iranian 
ideas to suit Indian (and Buddhist) aims. Indeed, when it 
is considered that technically everything came from abroad, it 
is surprising how original these Asokan pillars are. Here, 
in fact, is an example how to learn from abroad without 
becoming slavish imitators. 

For one thing, the pillars of Asoka stood by themselves, 
as memorial pillars, to carry the edict, the orders, the ins- 
tructions of the emperor, for the benefit of his subjects: not 
to support the roof of his palace, not made for his own com- 
fort, his own luxurious living, to ornament his own gorgeous, 
expensive palace, built with the sweat of slave labour. What 
a contrast! The pillars of the Achaemenids are for their 
own glorification, for their own, personal, selfish luxury; 
whereas the pillars of Asoka are spread all across India, at 
important crossing places, where great highways meet, for 
the edification and improvement of millions of his beloved 
subjects, unselfishly thinking of their happiness, their bene- 
fit, their salvation. 

Being lone-standing pillars, with no roof to support, the 
topmost member, the animal figure, has a different rdle to 
play in Asoka’s pillars. In Persepolis we usually had two 
bulls, facing in opposite directions, joined halfway at the 
waist, and thus acting as brackets to support the beams of 
the roof. They were formally conceived, that is, orna- 
mental, like the lotus or the other floral designs. It was just 
a pillar capital ending in a bracket that shapes itself into 
these formal bulls. 

Asoka’s pillars are crowned by animal figures of pro- 
found symbolic meaning. Far from being unimportant 
decorative devices, these animal figures are Buddhist symbols, 
symbols of a faith that stirred the Emperor and changed his 
whole course of life, his entire mentality. The four animals: 
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the lion, the bull, the elephant and the horse, are the same 
symbols used on the famous Sarnath capital, now adopted 
as India’s national emblem: on the top is the lion, and bet- 
ween the Wheels of the Dharma are again the lion as also 
the other three creatures, the bull, the horse and the ele- 
phant. A glance at these animals on the Sarnath pillar 
suffices to show that the conception and execution of these 
is utterly different from the formal animals, merely parts of 
a structure, made by the Persian masters. Nothing in anti- 
quity excels the quality of the running horse or the majesti- 
cally moving, pachydermatous elephant, or the fine, upstand- 
ing humped bull: that characteristically Indian beast, abso- 
lutely unknown outside India in those days. The Indian 
sculptor, being a Buddhist, felt an affinity, a love, an affection 
for these animals such as only a Buddhist can feel. ‘The 
result is a realism, but a realism lifted to greater aesthetic 
hights by the simplification of forms. 

The Rampurva bull capital, without a shadow of doubt, 
is the finest crowning of any Asokan pillar. Here, one feels, 
the Indian Buddhist sculptor has expressed a feeling for the 
animal world that only a Buddhist can understand. Near 
to nature, animated by compassion and love for all sentient 
beings, only an artist to whom the world of living beings is 
a world of unity, in which the line of demarcation between 
animals and men is hardly discernible, could have carved a 
noble bull of such magnificent conception as this one. This 
is not a “lower order” of beings. ‘This is as noble and fine 
a creature as any of us can be. In this carving, the artist 
expressed his admiration for the primordial strength, the 
great power, the gentle, dignified nature of the bull, king 
of beasts; and because it is an expression of such definite 
sentiments, it is correct to say that this is “expressionist” art. 
The forms are simplified, the details are slurred over, the 
essence of bullishness is brought out, in a monumental form. 
If this figure were half its size, it would still be monumental 
in conception. As it is, it is slightly smaller than life-size, 
yet it gives the impression of gigantic proportions. 

And thus, by a transformation only possible to great 
artists, the motifs and elements learned from the Persian 
stone-masons have been changed into purely Buddhistic, 
purely Indian creations. The pillars of Asoka, the first 
great stone carvings in the history of Indian art, are outstand- 
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ing examples of India’s age-old capacity of learning from 
neighbours and foreigners, and yet somehow, in the crucible 
of their deep thought and feeling, absorbing these alien 
motifs only to recreate them in a form completely Indian and 
original. 


TRENDS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
PRE-NINETEENTH CENTURY INDIA 


By 
Dr. KALIKINKAR DATTA, M.A., PH.D. 


RELIGION in the sense of Dharma formed the very soul 
of Indian civilisation since the days of remote antiquity. Its 
influence on thought, culture and character of the people 
was highly potential. Hindu civilisation was not parochial 
or narrow in outlook. It had immense assimilative poten- 
tiality by virtue of which it embraced within its fold men of 
other faiths from foreign lands such as the Greeks, the Sakas, 
the Gurjaras and the Huns. Though Hinduism could not 
completely absorb Islam in India, one of the effects of mutual 
contact between the two was the rise of liberal movements 
under some saintly preachers—Ramanand, Vallabhacharya, 
Chaitanya, Namdeva, Kabir and Nanak—all of whom, with 
some differences in details, were exponents of the Bhakti cult. 
They preached the fundamental equality of all religions, 
unity of God and emphasised on love of fellow beings and 
intense devotion to God as the true means of salvation. 

In fact, an attitude of toleration towards other faiths and 
adaptation to changing environments and conditions formed 
two characteristic features of Hinduism even in the eighteenth 
century in spite of general insecurity in the country due to 
administrative anarchy. Most of the European writers of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth century were impressed 
by the prevailing spirit of religious toleration in India and 
there was no communal bitterness to mar the harmony 
amongst the common members of the different faiths. 
Writing in the mid-eighteenth century, Grose observed: “As 
to that spirit of toleration in religion, for which the Gentoos 
(Hindus) are so singularly distinguished, it is doubtless 
owing to their fundamental tenet of it, of which the purpose 
is that the diversity of modes of worship is apparently agree- 
able to the God of the Universe; that all prayers put 
to him from man, are all equally acceptable and sanctified 
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tohim........ ” 1, Referring to the south-west peninsula, the 
Dutch traveller Stavorinus, who visited India between 1765 
and 1771, remarked: ‘These three distinct nations, the 
Moors (Muslims), the Gentoos (Hindus) and the Parsees, 
whose religions are wholly different from each other, exer- 
cise the greatest toleration and indulgence in this respect, 
towards one another; no one is molested on account of his 
religion.......... 2, The small Jewish community in 
Malabar got no opposition from any quarter in freely fol- 
lowing their tenets*. William Henry Tone, employed in a 
regiment of infantry under the Peshwas, remarked regarding 
Poona about 1779: “In Poonah, which is the metropolis of 
the (Maratha) Empire, and the seat of Brahminical authority, 
there are many mosques and one Christian church, where 
the votaries of both religions may offer their devotions with- 
out any hidrance or molestation” *. The famous indo- 
logist H.H. Wilson observed in the course of an address 
delivered by him in 1840: “The Brahmans who compiled a 
code of Hindu Law, by command of Warren Hastings, preface 
their performance by affirming the equal merit of every 
form of religious worship; contrarities of belief, and diversi- 
ties of religion, they say, are in fact part of the scheme of 
Providence; for as a painter gives beauty to a picture by a 
variety of colours or as a gardener embellishes his garden 
with flowers of every hue, so God appointed to every tribe 
its own faith, and to every sect its own religion, that man 
might glorify Him in diverse modes, all having the same end, 
and being equally acceptable in His sight’. 

Beneath the ruffled surface of politics in the medieval 
period, there flowed a genial current of mutual harmony and 
toleration among the members of the Hindu and Muslim 
communities in other spheres of life besides religion, such as 
society, culture and art. The spirit of toleration found ex- 
pression in the growing veneration of the Hindus for 
Muslim saints, specially of the mystic school, and a corres- 
ponding Muhammadan practice of venerating Hindu saints, 


1Grose, Voyage to the East Indies, Vol. I, p. 183. 

2Stavorinus, Voyage to East India, Vol. III, p. 60. 

8[bid, pp. 224-25. 

Asiatic Annual Register, 1799, Miscellaneous Tracts, p. 125. 

5H. H. Wilson, Essays and Lectures on the Religion of the Hindus 
(1862), Vol. II, p. 82. ° 
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and it had already led to the evolution of the worship of 
Satyapir (the True Saint) by Hindus and. Muslims alike, 
which continued in this period. Quite naturally, due to 
long association the members of the two communities had 
imbibed each other’s thoughts, customs and some social prac- 
tices too. Muslim rulers and grandies enjoyed the Holi festi- 
val as Hindus joined the Muharram processions; some Mus- 
lims offered Puja in Hindu temples, as some Hindus offered 
sirnt at Muhammadan mosques®. It is said that on his 
death-bed Mir Jafar drank a few drops of water poured in 
libation over the idol of Kiristeswari near Murshidabad*. 
There was a splendid manifestation of Hindu-Muslim 
rapprochement in literature. Muslim writers continued to 
write in vernaculars on subjects of Hindu life and tradition 
as Jayasi had done on Padmini in the sixteenth century, and 
Aloal who flourished in Bengal during the 17th century, 
translated into Bengali the Hindi poem Padmavat (written 
in 1521 A.D. by Pir Muhammad) and also wrote several 
poems on Radha and Krishna® as many other Muslim 
writers did in the eighteenth century °. 

The general body of the Hindu population followed the 
old forms and practices of religious worship. The two 
ancient cults of Shiva and Vishnu, with many of their sub- 
cults which sprang up in course of time, had their followers 
spread over the country, the influence of the respective sects : 
varying in different parts of it. The followers of 

Chaitanya formed an important religious sect in Bengal 
{ and Orissa. A minor section of them, called the Sakhi- 
bhava Vaishnavas, with their chief seat at Jangalitola 
in the district of Malda in Bengal, dressed like girls, assumed i 
female names, danced in honour of God and acted as “reli- i] 
gious guides for some of the impure tribes” *°. A few of this 
branch were found also at Jaipur and Benares**. Adherents i] 
of other sects, viz., the Ramanujis, the Ramanandis, the 
Kabirpanthis, Nanakpanthis, Radhavallavis etc. could be i 


®T), C. Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, p. 793. 
Siyar-ut-mutakherin, Vol. II, p. 558. 
8D. C. Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, pp. 622-24. 
°K. K. Datta, Bengal Subah, Vol. I, p. 98. 

10Martin, Eastern India, Vol. III, p. 177. 3 1 
11Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindoos, Vol. I, i 


p. 176. 
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found in different areas. Worship of the Sun God™ was 
very much prevalent in Bengal and Bihar and the wor- 
shippers were called Saurapatas or Sauras. There were also 
the Ganapatyas or worshippers of Ganesha. The worship- 
pers of Sakti “the power or energy of the divine nature in 
action” were many, and worship of the mother-goddess, 
Durga, Kali, Tara and Manasa was very popular in Bengal 
and in the eastern districts of Bihar‘. ‘There were also 
many Tantric worshippers in the south and the north, 
particularly in Mithila and in Bengal as well in Kamrup 
(Assam). ‘Their principal rules or formulae were derived 
from works called ‘Tantras * and several Tantra works were 
written in Mithila and Bengal during this period. 

Besides the older religious sects of the early medieval 
period, there sprang up during the period under review 
some new ones. With very few exceptions which were 
either of an eclectic or monotheistic nature, the rest of the 
latter were Vaishnava sects and their founders belonged 
mostly to the non-Brahmanical castes. There was one 
feature common to nearly all these sects, viz., Guru-worship. 
Of these, the Charan Dasi sect was founded about the year 
1750 by Charan Das, who was born in 1703 in the village 
Dehra or Dahra in Alwar. He preached the worship of 
Krishna and Radha, and admitted men and women of all 
castes as his disciples ’*. The Karta Bhaja sect was founded 
at the beginning of the 18th century by an ascetic named 
Aulechand. He preached in various parts of the district of 
Nadiya in Bengal till his death in 1769 and had among his 
disciples one Ramsaran Pal of the Sadgopa caste and an 
inhabitant of Ghoshpara near Naihati. He made no dis- 
tinction of caste and had among his followers Hindus as well 


12Martin, Eastern India, Vol. I, p. 152 & pp. 198-206; Vol. II, 
pp. 487-90: Vol. III, p. 176. Also Wilson, Sketch of the Religious 
Sects of the Hindoos, Vol. I, pp. 31-33. 

13Martin, Eastern India, Vol. I, p. 167. 

147 bid, Vol. III, pp. 167-168 & pp. 452-524. 

15Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, Part I, 


pp. 204-205. 
Wilson, Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindoos, 


Vol. II, p. 77. 
16P, N. Bose, Hindu Civilisation during British Rule, Vol. I, 


Chapter IV; H. H. Wilson, A Sketch of the Religious Sects of the 
Hindus, Vol. I, pp. 176-181. 
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as Muslims. He had ten commandments: 1. Do not 
commit adultery. 2. Steal not. 3. Kill not. 4. Have no 
adulterous thought. 5. Do not wish for other’s property. 
6. Do not wish to kill. 7. Do not tell an untruth. 8. 
Do not use bad language. 9. Talk not meaninglessly. 
10. Talk not uselessly. 

The Spashtadayaka sect, confined to Bengal, is described 
to have been founded by Rupram Kaviraj, a disciple of 
Krishna Chandra Chakravarty of Saidabad in the Murshida- 
bad district. ‘The Vaishnavas of this sect did not admit the 
divinity of the Guru and its male as well as female followers 
lived together in the same math or monastery as brothers 
and sisters. In this sect also there was no distinction of 
caste and the chief marks of its followers were “a shorter 
tilaka than that used by the other Vaishnavas and a single 
string of tulasi-beads worn close round the neck”. 

The Swami Narayan sect, which originated as a protest 
against the corruptions of the Ballabhacharis, had its strong- 
hold in\Gujrat. Its founder, Sahajananda Swami, was born 
at Chapai, a village in Oudh, in 1780 but leaving this place 
he went to Gujrat where by piety and sincerity he gathered 
a large number of followers around him. Jetalpur, twelve 
miles south of Ahmedabad, and Wartal, about four miles 
to the west of the Baroda railway, became the famous cen- 
tres of his preaching ’*". The Paltu Dasi sect was founded 
about the close of the 18th or at the beginning of the 19th 
century, and was named after Paltu Das (1757-1825), who 
was a disciple of an ascetic named Gobin Saheb. The 
proper expression of salute among the Paltu Dasis was “Satya 
Ram” (Rama is True). The Apapanthi sect came into 
existence at the same time as the Paltu Dasis and its founder 
was Munna Das, a goldsmith by caste. His gaddi exists at 
a place called Madava, west of Oudh. Another preacher of 
the time, Garibdas, was born in 1717 A.D. in a Jat family 
in the village Churani in the Rohtak district of the Punjab. 
He was deeply influenced by the ideas of Kabir, was opposed 
to external ceremonialism, emphasised on love and devotion 
of a man’s inner self as the true ways of salvation and 
made no distinction of caste or creed. Such cosmopoli- 
tanism also characterised the followers of the Sivanarayan 


17Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, Part I, 
p- 149. 
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Sampradaya, whose founder Sivanarayan was born in a Raj- 
put family at the village of Chandawan in Balia district. 
He was a believer in pure monotheism and was strongly 
opposed to idolatory. He and his followers laid stress on 
faith, purity of mind, good character, restraint, equality and 
fellowship as indispensable requisites for man’s spiritual 
elevation. He was a prolific writer and eleven works in 
Hindi verse are ascribed to him *. 

Another liberal religious preacher of this period was 
Dariya Saheb of Bihar, a devotee of what he called “Satya- 
nama” (true name). Dariya Saheb, son of Piran Shah, a 
Sufi thinker, was born at Dharkandha near Dumraon in the 
Shahabad district probably in 1700 A.D. and died in 1780 
A.D. He is said to have been influenced chiefly by the 
teaching of Kabir and his sect also represented the very great 
influence of some Sufi thought on Indian minds. It did not 
recognise the external formalities of religion, such as wor- 
ship of idols or avatars or caste distinctions, and its followers 
strictly refrained from drinking, taking animal food etc. 
Almost a contemporary of this saint of Bihar was Daria 
Saheb Marwari of Marwar (born 1676, died 1758), a liberal 
preacher, who had followers in Rajputana.’ 

The Balarami sect was founded by Balaram Hari of a very 
low caste and an inhabitant of the village of Meherpur in 
the district of Nadiya. Being a man of parts, he gathered 
round him some disciples who regarded him as an incarnation 
of Vishnu. The Balaramis recognised no distinction of 
caste and were opposed to idolatory. 

Of the two branches of the Satnami sect, one flourished 
in northern India and the other in the Madhya Pradesh. The 
former was renovated in 1750 under the guidance of 
Jagjiwan Das, who was an inhabitant of Oudh.”” He wrote 
several works in Hindi, the best of these, entitled Gyan 
Prakash, being composed in 1761. The creed of the Satnamis 
was a sort of pantheism and they addressed God as “‘the true 
name” (satnam). The second branch of the Satnami sect 
flourished a few years later in Madhya Pradesh where its 


18Grierson, The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan, 

p. 86. Wilson, A Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, Vol. |, 
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19K. M. Sen, Bharatiya Madhyayuge Sédhandér Dhara. 
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followers were the Chamars of Chattisgarh. Ghasi Das “an 
unlettered and thoughtful Chamar, was deeply impressed 
with the degraded condition of his community, who were 
strongly addicted to drink and other vicious habits. He 
gradually acquired considerable influence by his wisdom and 
high moral character and gathered round him a handful of 
devoted followers.” Thus he founded the Satnami sect in 
that area, and became its Guru. Its followers were purified 
of various abuses. They also protested against idolatrous 
practices." The Ramsanehi (Ramsnehi), an indigenous 
monotheistic sect, owed its orign to Ramcharan who was born 
in 1719 a.p. at the village of Surasena in Jaipur. Because of 
his strong opposition to idolatory, he was subject to perse- 
cution by the Brahmanas of his village and so he went away 
to Udaypur where also he met the same fate. So he took 
shelter with the Raja of Saahpur. He died in 1798. He 
had lay as well as monastic disciples spread over western and 
northern India. The latter were enjoined to lead a life of 
celibacy and asceticism and to devote themselves to study as 
well as to cultivate such virtues as charity, mercy, etc. 
There flourished also some other religious thinkers and 
preachers whose teachings marked a harmonious blending of 
Hindu and Muslim religious ideas and practices and some 
of them were very much influenced by the liberal doctrines 
of Sufism. They were Yari Shah (probable date 1668—1725), 
a sufi devotee and his disciples Bullah Saheb, Sufi Shah, Sekhan 
Shah, Hast Muhammad Shah, Keshav Das (probable date 
1693—1768), Gulab Saheb (a disciple of Bullah and originally 
an inhabitant of Ghazipur), Bhika (born in 1720 a.p. at 
Khanpur in the Azamgarh district and a disciple of Gulab 
Saheb), Bhika’s disciple Govinda Saheb (an inhabitant of 
Faizabad), and Paltu Saheb who was a disciple of Govinda. 
All these preachers laid intense emphasis on mutual love 
and toleration and were opposed to rituals or scripturalism. 
Dedhraj, born in 1771 A.v. in a poor Brahman family 
at the village Dharsu in the Narnol district, was another 
important religious preacher. Followers of his sect, scattered 
in Jhajpur, Narno and Gurgaon, regarded God as One, All 
Beautiful, Incomparable and All-pervading. They had no 
faith in image worship or regard for caste rules. They 


21P, N. Bose, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 118. 
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recognised the equal right of men and women in religious 
worship and raised their voice against purdah. ‘They preached 
common fellowship of all religions. Even in some of the 
devotional religious songs of Ram Prasad Sen, a devout 
worshipper of Goddess Kali, who lived in Bengal in the 
eighteenth century, one gets occasional condemnation of 
image worship and rituals and also a note of monotheism. 
We read as follows in his songs; 


(a) “O man, why are you so thought-ridden? 


Sit in meditation remembering Mother Kali. 


If you worship with grandeur, you will develop pride; 
So meditate in solitude 
So that none may know. 


What is the need of making idols of metal, stone or clay? 
You make an image and place it on the throne of 
your heart. 


What is the need of sunned rice, ripe bananas and 
other offerings? 


You satisfy her with your devotion. 
What is the need of a chandelier or other illumination? 
Gems of the mind can be illuminating enough. 
What is the need of sacrificing sheep, goats and 
buffaloes? 
You should rather sacrifice the six Ripus on the 
altar of Kali. 


Prasad says that it is better 

To submit the mind to her feet 

Clapping and making shouts of JAI KALI 
Than to beat drums and make unnecessary noise. 


(b) O man, you still have your illusion. 


You are drunk with power 

And feel that Hari and Hara are separate; 
You do not understand the quintessence 
Of Brindaban and Kashidham. 
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You delude yourself, and are whirled 
By the wheel of this world; 


You feel the Jumna and the Ganges are separate; 
And you fail to work understanding the significance 
Of the sword and the flute. 


Prasad says that this worship is fake— 

This worship in uproar— 

When you separate Krishna and Shyama | 
And prove a blind man in spite of your eyes.” 


Taking into considerations the existence of these various 
religious sects, H.H. Wilson observed in February, 1840: 
“There are several sects that have abandoned all worship of 
. idols, that deny the efficacy of faith in any of the popular 
divinities and question the reasonableness of many of the 
existing institutions: they substitute a moral for a ceremonial 
code, and address their prayers to one onlyGod * * * * 
they prove that the people are not all satisfied with the super- 
stitions of their forefathers and that some among them are 
inclined to enquire and think, and determine for them- 
selves.” The spirit of independent enquiry into the prevailing 
state of things was not indeed foreign to India. “The germ is 
native to the soil; it has been kept alive”, wrote Wilson about 
1832, “for ages under the most favourable circumstances and 
has been apparently more vigorous than ever during the last 
century”. Rammohan Roy, who appeared as the herald of 
a new age, and a noble representative of this spirit of tolera- 
tion, harmony and synthesis, effected its marvellous mingling 
with some of the new forces that were penetrating into India 
as a result of her contact with world culture and thought. 
Emphasis on rituals and ceremonies, degeneration and 

undue influence of the priesthood, especially at important 
centres of pilgrimage like Banaras* and Gaya,* growing 
worship of a large number of popular gods including Grama- 
Devatas or Devis (village deities), were also some other 


22H. H. Wilson, Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of 


the Hindus (London, 1862), Vol. II, p. 76. is 
23Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records Commission, Vol. 
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features of Indian religious life in the eighteenth century. This 
is what led some of the contemporary European writers to 
reckon the number of Hindu gods and goddesses at more 
than thirty crores.” It may be true that in certain respects 
religion and society had become static through the operation 
of some uncreative forces. There is no doubt that in the 
course of centuries some corruptions and abuses had crept 
into the fold of religion, and popular belief in the efficacy 
of magic, witchcraft, etc. had grown. But one cannot agree 
with the prejudiced views of some English contemporaries 
like Grant** or Martyn” or the uncritical observations of most 
of the contemporary Christian missionaries in India, about 
Indian religion and morals of the time. One of them went 
to the length of making the monstrous observation: “All 
your Gods are nothing but demons; you will go to hell to 
expatiate in eternal flames the crime of your idolatory’?* Ward 
wrongly remarks: “Here every thing that assumes the appear- 
ance of religion ends (if you could forget its impurity) in an 
unmeaning ceremony and leaves the heart as cold as death to 
every moral principle.””” 

This is true that during the transitional years of the 
eighteenth century, virtual collapse of governmental authority 
at the centre and in the subahs of the moribund Mughal 
empire, debased character of the bulk of the nobility in and 
around the court, and unscrupulousness as well as inordinate 
greed of other sections of the aristocracy, were gnawing at 
the vitality of Indian civilisation. In this demoralised atmos- 
phere, progressive and inspiring ideals for elevation of the 
moral and intellectual standards of the people were for the 


most part receding into the background so far as these circles 


were concerned. It was fortunately in the territories of some 
enlightened local rulers*® that the light of culture still 


25Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 213. 

2eSir Charles Grant, who after serving in the commercial branch 
of the Company during 1773-1793, became subsequently a Director of 
the Company. In 1797 he submitted to the Court of Directors a 
prejudiced report which he had prepared in 1792. 

27§mith, Life of Henry Martyn, Pe 163. 

28Dubois, Letters on the state of Christianity, p. 16. 


2°Ward, A View of the History, Literature and Religion of the 
Hindoos, Vol. II, Introduction, LX-LXIII. 
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remained comparatively bright and the village communities 
retained much of their old usefulness as units of rural adminis- 
tration and culture.** It is also to be noted that religion was 
still a supreme source of inspiration to the common people 
for wholesome activities. It inspired many of them with 
noble feelings and high ideals, and promoted their spiritual 
growth and charitable disposition. By virtue, remarks Abbe 
de Guyon, the Indians understood “‘a certain greatness of soul 
which despises dangers and death, and has glory only for its 
object; which tramples under foot ease and the pleasures of 
life; which seeks after the esteem and admiration of mankind.” 
“Their rules of morality”, observes Craufurd, ‘‘are most bene- 
volent; and hospitality and charity are not only strongly 
inculcated but I believe nowhere more universally practised 
than amongst Hindoos’.** Orme refers to “humane and 
gentle manners” of the Hindus who were “charitable, even to 
relieving the necessities of strangers’”.** ‘The influence of reli- 
gion in forming “mild, affectionate, kind, human tempera- 
ment of the Hindus has been duly emphasised” by Forbes.* 

In the eighteenth century, India was being tormented by 
the baneful effects of quickly succeeding political revolutions. 
Political disintegration and lack of sound governance, 
naturally condemned it to a pathetic economic decline and 
social anarchy. The rulers were sluggards, backboneless and 
devoid of the strength of character; politics was utterly 
vitiated, the nobles, particularly those in and around the 
courts, were debased, selfish and intriguing, and there was no 
dearth of unscrupulous adventurers who sought to aggrandise 
themselves in various ways at the cost of the common folk. 
All this contributed to make the situation gloomy. But there 
is a silver lining to every cloud. The trends of thought 
and ideals of the religious preachers mentioned above, 
indubitably show that there was an inner urge in the minds 
of many, not contaminated by debased politics or court 
influence, for spiritual uplift and realisation of truth. These 
might very well be regarded as presages of the Indian 


81Malcolm, Memoir of Central India, Vol. I, p. 553; Elphinstone, 
Report on the Territories conquered from the Peshwa, pp. 20-21. 

32Abbe de Guyon, History, Vol. I, p. 53. 
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Reformation Movements of the 19th century, each of which 
in its turn sought to unfold the best in Indian culture 
under the leadership of Rammohan _ Dayanand and 


Ramakrishna. 
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PLACES OF BUDDHIST PILGRIMAGE : 
NALANDA 
By 


PANDIT YADUNANDAN JHA 


[The route Calcutta—Bakhtiyarpur Junction—Nalanda—Raja- 
gtiha was described in the last number of this Journal. Visitors 
are advised not to break journey at Nalanda before reaching Rajgir 
_ as no conveyance, lodging, food or drink is available at Nalanda 
where the ruins are 2 miles from the Railway Station. They should 
first travel straight to Rajgir, arrange lodging etc. there and then 
visit Nalanda conveniently. Trains run both ways between Rajgir 
and Nalanda nearly every 3 hours from morning till evening. The 
trip takes half an hour. No other convenient conveyance is available 
between Rajgir and Nalanda. 

About 3 hours should be given to visiting Nalanda university 
area and the Museum, apart from the time required for the walk 
from the Railway Station to the site and back]. 


Judging from the earliest references to Nalanda in the 
literature of the Buddhists and the Jainas, it would appear 
that in that age Nalanda was a flourishing township, a pros- 
perous suburb of the city of Rajagriha. In the mango grove 
of Pavarika (he was so named probably because he was a 
dealer in or manufacturer of pravarana or upper garments 
for the body) in Nalanda, Buddha frequently halted on his 
way to and from Rajgriha. In this region, Mahavira also 
had many followers and he too visited Nalanda frequently. 
On one occasion both Buddha and Mahavira, it is narrated 
in Buddhist literature, happened to be in Nalanda at the same 
time. It is reported that one of Mahavira’s followers came 

‘to hear Buddha preaching and finally became a disciple of 
the latter, which gave rise to serious sectarian rancour among 
the Jainas. : 

The etymology of the name of Nalanda is uncertain. 
The Chinese Pilgrims heard the explanation to be that in 
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the past a Bodhisatta was the king here, whose charities were 
so liberal that he was never heard to say “I shall not give— 
na alam da,” from which originated the name Nalanda. 
Another legend derives the name from that of a naga or 
serpent who dwelt in a lake here. Both these explanations 
however, are no doubt fanciful. Probably the name has 
some connection with nala, a lotus or a water-lily. ‘This 
area abounded in the ancient days in lotus-pools, many of 
which still exist. It is also called Nalanda in Buddhist 
literature. Nala, Nalaka etc., also referred to by the 
Buddhists, were probably different parts of the township. 
Nalanda is famed as the place of birth and death of Sariputta. 
Taranatha, the Tibetan historian (c. fourteenth century 
A.D.), narrates that Asoka worshipped at the caitya of Sari- 
putta. Fa Hien, the Chinese Pilgrim (beginning of the fifth 
century A.D.), saw this shrine still standing. ‘That part of the 
present township, now called Saricak, may perhaps have some 
connection with Sariputta’s shrine. From the total silence 
of Fa Hien regarding the university or mahavihara, it may 
be concluded that the university had not yet come into being 
in his time. The Tibetan legends to the effect that the great 
Buddhist philosophers Nagarjuna (2nd century A.D.), 
Aryadeva (4th century A.D.), and Asanga, Vasubandhu, 
Dinnaga (all of the 5th century A.D.) were pupils and teachers 
at Nalanda, cannot therefore be accepted in full. That some 
vihara, a comparatively small one, existed here from early 
times, may be quite possible but modern historians think 
that the University proper began on a large scale about the 
middle of the fifth century A.D. during the reign of Kumi§ara- 
gupta I of the Imperial Gupta line of Magadha, and that 
later kings of the Gupta line, some of whom were Buddhists, 
considerably enlarged the university. 
‘Most of what we know of Nalanda University of olden 
days, is due to the accounts left by the Chinese Pilgrims 
Hiuen Tsang who lived here for three years in the first half of 
the seventh century and I Tsing who lived here for ten years 
towards the latter part of the same century. These Chinese 
Pilgrims were very learned monks and Hiuen Tsang parti- 
cularly was accorded the highest honours by the Nalanda 
alumni. 
From the Chinese accounts we learn that from three to 
four thousand monks lived in Nalanda as resident students, 
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all whose expenses were defrayed from royal grants and other 
munificent private endowments. The scholars of Nalanda 
were noted all over the country for their learning and piety. 
All academic activities as well as the lives of the inmates were 
regulated by very strict rules of discipline and with due regard 
to punctuality, the time being announced at regular intervals 
from a water clock. : 

Admission to studentship in the university was exceed- 
ingly strict. Intending students came from all parts of India 
and even beyond. They were lodged in Guest Houses out- 
side the walled area of the Colleges. Very learned Professors 
who acted as “Gate scholars” entered into learned conversa- 
tion with the candidates and closely observed their conduct 
and mode of life for many days until the candidates were 
selected for admission. This close scrutiny however, was 
disastrous for most claimants, for “out of every ten that came, 
as many as seven to eight had to go away (i.¢., were refused 
admission), no matter from what great distance they had 
come.” 

The teaching was carried out in hundreds of lectures to 
large and small groups or classes, from morning till sunset. 
The Seminar method of questions and discussions was adopted 
by the teachers. Those who could not acquit themselves 
creditably at these intellectual wrangles, were looked upon 
with disdain by the student-body. 

Not only Buddhist scriptures but all the other branches 
of knowledge cultivated in that age, were included in the 
curriculum, ¢.g., the Vedas, philosophy, literature, grammar, 
_ logic, medicine, chemistry, metallurgy etc. ‘The king of the 
‘ land himself invested successful scholars with their Diplomas 
at a special ceremony. 

In Hiuen Tsang’s time, monk Silabhadra, a scion of the 
royal house of Samatata (south-east Bengal), an octogenarian 
then, was the Rector of the University. Before him, monk 
Dharmapala of Kaficipura in South India was the Rector, 
whose pupil Silabhadra was. Hiuen Tsang speaks in the 
highest terms of the monumental scholarship, encyclopedic 
knowledge and great piety of Silabhadra whose pupil he 
became. It may be that the present village of Silav obtained 
its name from Silabhadra (or from King Siladitya, 1.e., 
Harsa?). After Silabhadra, monk Dharmakirti became the 
Rector. It was the custom to invite the foremost Buddhist 
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i scholar in the whole of India to occupy the chair of the Rector 
| at Nalanda. 

i ‘Tibetan chroniclers record that the great library of 
| manuscripts of Nalanda was housed in three palatial build- 
| ings called the Sea of Gems, the Ocean of Gems and the 
| Delighter of Gems. That part of the University where these 
| three buildings stood, was called the Dharma Mart. 


The Grandeur of Nalanda 


Very little remains today of Nalanda as it formerly was, 

thanks to the greed and iconoclastic fury of foreign invaders 
who professed another faith, vandalism and repeated des- 
truction by fire. But contemporary records supply us with 
the outlines of the picture as it was. The various buildings 
referred to in Chinese and Tibetan accounts or in local ins- 
criptions, stand alas, no more, nor are even the sites of many 
| identifiable today. 
! Hiuen Tsang saw an 80 ft. high copper image of Buddha, 
f housed in a six-storey high building, erected by the Maurya 
king Purnavarman, early in the sixth century. When Hiuen 
H | Tsang was in residence at Nalanda, Emperor Harsa made a 
i hundred villages revenue-free, two hundred householders 
i whereof supplied rice, milk and ghee daily to the Colleges. 
Harsa described himself as ‘“‘a servant of the Nalanda scholars.” 
i In the great Assembly of all religions convoked by Harsa at 
i his capital in Kanauj, Nalanda was represented by “one 
ti thousand” members of its alumni. 

At the beginning of the eighth century, Malada, son of 
a minister of the king of Kanauj, made large endowments to 
the university and an inscription set up by him, now in the 
local museum, gives a vivid picture of the grand palaces of 
i Nalanda. The Chinese accounts also mention the sky-kissing 
i edifices and the pools of blue lilies of Nalanda. 

f The kings of the Pala dynasty (8th—12th centuries) of 
Bengal were great patrons of learning and art. Some of them 
conquered Magadha and made large endowments to Nalanda. 
Several other universities, such as at Uddandapura (or 
Odantapuri or Otanta®, modern Bihar-shariff), Vikramasila 
| (on the south bank of the Ganges, close to the present Bengal- 
is Bihar border), etc., were founded with the help of Nalanda 
i scholars by these kings. Propagation of Buddhism in Tibet 
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was effected by scholars of Nalanda and of these other 
universities. 

Another inscription records that the king of Sumatra 
built a college in Nalanda, at whose request king Devapala 
(middle of the ninth century) remitted the revenues of five 
villages for defraying the cost of copying manuscripts (of 
course for use in Sumatra), carried on in this college. ‘The 
Magadhan script of that age was adopted for evolving an 
alphabet for the Tibetan language. A vast number of Indian 
texts were translated into Chinese and Tibetan by scholars 
from these countries at Nalanda and the other Universities, 
with the help of Indian scholars. Buddhist texts in Sanskrit, 
copied at Nalanda during the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
are preserved now in the Bodlean (Oxford), Royal Asiatic 
Society (London) and Nepal Royal libraries. Texts of older 
date copied in Nalanda are found also in China. 

Nalanda was burnt down by fire several times, traces of 
which may still be seen in charred beams, grains, etc. But 
with royal as well as private munificence, the edifices were 
rebuilt several times. The rebuilding was done in all cases 
on the old foundation and mostly on the old plan. Many of 
the structures now excavated, show as many as three to nine 
strata of reconstruction, each higher one having been built 
on the top of the levelled down debris of the strata below. 

In 1197—1203 a.v. Bukhtiyar Khilji, the Muslim con- 
queror, destroyed Nalanda and set fire to the establishment. 
He took the high-walled university area to be a citadel. He 
put all the inmates to death. His soldiery looted all the 
valuables and destroyed what they could not carry away. But 
from Tibetan testimony we learn that Nalanda was rebuilt 
even after this but that another fire caused by some jealous 


Brahmins, again destroyed it. 


The Ruins 


The ruins have been prominently numbered and marked 
by the Archzological Department. We shall first see ruins 
nos. 1B and 1A on the south, and ruins nos. 1 and 4-11 on 
the east. These were all colleges (viharas or monasteries). 
The entrance to 1B and 1A is from the north and that to the 
other colleges is from the west. Many of these colleges had 


at least three storeys. 
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The small room, closed on all sides, near the entrance 
to the colleges was used as an “iron chest” for the safe keeping 
of valuables received as gifts. Inside each college, there is 
a spacious courtyard with the living rooms of the monks 
arrayed on all sides of it. Arrangements for drainage and 
wells for water-supply are noticeable all around. Some of the 
living rooms had “skylight” devices for light and air and the 
doors were arched. At the further (eastern) end of the 
courtyard was a raised platform whereon stood the chief 
image of the establishment, of Buddha or of the Bodhisattas. 
The pulpit in front of the platform in the courtyard of No. 1 
was where probably the Professors sat lecturing to the audi- 
ence in front. No. 5 was an annexe to the east of No. 4. 
To the east of nos. 7-8 again, there is a ruin called “Temple 
site No. 2”, made of stone. The figures of birds and beasts, 
gods and goddesses, etc., found around the foundation of this 
temple, were probably brought from a temple in Bengal and 
fixed up here, for these figures seem to be the work of the 
6th-7th centuries whereas the temple was built later than the 
7th century. 

The ovens seen in the courtyard of the upper floor of 
No. 6 were probably used for the demonstration of some 
chemical or metallurgical process. | 

After ruin No. 11 we shall walk over to the ruins nos. 
14-12 on the west. ‘These three were cathedrals or caityas. 
The base of the central shrine in No. 14 shows traces of 
4 work, the only one of its kind found so far in North 
India. 

The ovens to the north of No. 13 were used for smelting 
and casting of images, an important item of instruction at 
Nalanda. Images and icons cast at Nalanda, spread to the 
entire East Asian world. 

After No. 12 we shall visit the great stupa at the south- 
west corner, called Stupa site No. 3. It must have been the 
chief shrine of Nalanda, probably containing Buddha’s or 
Sariputta’s relics. It was built seven times over on the debris 
of the former structures, each rebuilding having been an 
enlargement of the previous plan. The three great staircases 
belong to three different strata. 

A good view of the environments of Nalanda is obtained 
from the top of this stupa. The mounds seen far away on 
the north are unexcavated structures that formed the northern 
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limits of Nalanda—wherefrom the wide extent of ancient 
Nalanda may easily be inferred. A large number of stone 
images are found scattered all over the surrounding area. In 
the Sun Temple of the neighbouring village of Badgaon, a 
number of images are collected. A large ancient tank too 
nearby has many images in the water and on the banks. 


The Museum 


We shall now walk up to the Museum close by. All the 
exhibits here have descriptive plates attached to them. Promi- 
nent among them are the images of Buddha and the Bodhi- 
sattas in various poses or mudras, and images of Tantric 
Buddhist as well as Brahmanical gods and goddesses, mostly 
of the Pala age. We have said before that the best speci- 
mens of Nalanda art objects are all lost. Yet we can see the 
fine finish of Pala sculpture in the few specimens that have 
survived. 

Some seals of kings, state officials and private persons 
are on view in the museum, as also the two inscriptions 
referred to before. The seals of the university authorities 
bear the legend “Of the noble Order of monks of Nalanda 
Mahavihara” below the figure of a wheel with a deer on each 
side symbolising Buddha’s turning the Wheel of the Law 
by his first discourse held in the Deer Park of Sarnath. 

Clay bricks of all sizes with sacred Buddhist formulz 
inscribed on them, were found in large quantities in the 
votive stupas where they were deposited by pious devotees 
for the fulfilment of their prayers and for acquiring religious 
merit. The commonest formula inscribed is the well-known 
“The cause of all that are cause-produced, was declared by 
the Tathagata, as also the destruction thereof—thus said the 
Great Ascetic (Buddha)”. Some bricks contain the much. 
longer “Chain of Causation” as propounded by Buddha. 
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CO-OPERATIVE EFFORTS OF INDIA, BURMA 
AND CEYLON IN ‘THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF 
BUDDHISM 


By 
Pror. Dr. P. V. BAPAT, M.A., A.M., PH.D. (HARVARD) 


BuppuIsm has been a common bond between India on the 
one hand and other neighbouring countries in the South and 
South-East Asia on the other. These latter countries have 
obtained not only their religion from India but their culture 
also has been immensely influenced by India. With the 
advancing times, the distance between India and these coun- 
tries is gradually being annihilated, and thanks to modern 
scientific inventions like aeroplanes, it has now become 
possible to reach these countries from India within a very 
few hours. With the advent of Independence in India, she 
is now able to frame her own foreign policy towards these 
countries, and given mutual goodwill and the desire to 
strengthen the already existing ties, it should be possible to 
draw these countries closer and closer together. 

Like India, Ceylon and Burma, too, have achieved their 
independence and the leaders of those two countries also are 
now in a position, if they mean to, to promote the mutual 
relations of goodwill and friendship. There may be a 
thousand and one ways of promoting such relations of 
goodwill and friendship. Here it is proposed to suggest 
a few. 

Mutual understanding is a very potent factor in maintain- 
ing friendly relations between peoples of different countries. 
This mutual understanding can assume several forms—un- 
derstanding each other’s difficulties, understanding each 
other’s customs and manners, understanding each other’s 
religious beliefs and philosophies. As is said above, Buddhism 
has become the common bond between India on the one 
hand and Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cambodia etc. on the other. 
We have to understand thoroughly the essential principles 
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of Buddhism and in order that this is accomplished satisfac- 
torily, we have to make attempts to carry along on scientific 
lines the study of Buddhism—Buddhism in all its aspects from 
its early beginnings to its final growth in what is now called 
Mahayanism, prevailing in Central Asia and the countries of 
the Far East. 

And when we have to study Buddhism on modern 
scientific lines, we cannot forget the Indian background— 
India with her social and religious history of the times that 
preceded the birth of the Buddha. If we have to fully 
appreciate the new religious movement started by the Buddha, 
we cannot be blind to the conditions of the preceding times. 
For the comprehensive study of Buddhism, we can also no 
longer remain content with merely a partial study as of Pali 
or Buddhist Sanskrit, or Tibetan, Chinese, Mongolian or 
Japanese, but it has become very essential to have a perfect 
knowledge of two or three of the languages named above and 
an elementary knowledge of the rest. As European scholars 
have already worked in this vast field of Buddhism, it has 
also become necessary to have a working knowledge of French 
and German. In fact, it would be necessary to organise 
a centre where we can secure the services of expert scholars 
in each of these languages and with their help to conduct 
studies and research in this field of Buddhism. 

It may not be possible to organise such a centre in each 
of these countries, but should it not be possible to organise 
such a centre in a central place convenient for all, with the 
joint efforts of India, Burma and Ceylon? Here the studies 
may be carried on along broad and catholic lines and this may 
ultimately develop into a Buddhist University. At the last 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, held at 
Lucknow, a resolution was passed recommending the 
establishment of such a centre. 

It is also necessary to publish critical editions of Buddhist 
books, both in Pali and Sanskrit, based upon reliable manus- 
cripts and for this purpose it will be necessary to have the 
co-operation of scholars and learned Pandits from India, 
Burma and Ceylon. It is now recognised all around that early 
Buddhism can best be studied from Pali texts and, therefore, 
a sound knowledge of Pali will be a great need for every 
student of Buddhism. A difficulty that has been experienced 
in this line is a great want of a standard Dictionary of Pali. 
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The Pali Dictionary that has been published by the Pali Text 
Society, though good in its own way and in its own time, 
cannot satisfy the needs of all times. Several Pali books have 
been published since its compilation and in not a few places, 
its etymology and interpretation (as, for instance, of the 
word ‘anamatagga’) are not free from objections. Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, in the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 
vol. IV (1939), pp. 116-190, has re-examined the interpreta- 
tions of several of these words. Dr. Charpentier in his review 
of this Dictionary in JRAS 1923 pointed out that the etymolo- 
gical part of this dictionary is ‘‘such that it ought not to appear 
in any scholarly work”. Cannot, therefore, any attempt be 
made under the joint auspices of the Governments of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, to compile such a dictionary on sound 
historical principles as is being done in compiling a Sanskrit 
Dictionary at the Deccan College of Post-graduate studies 
and Research Institute in Poona? Is this not a task worth 
being seriously taken up either by the University of Colombo, 
or by the Government of Burma who, it is understood, are 
contemplating to hold a Buddhist Council in the near future, | 
or by the Institute of Pali Research at Nalanda, in Bihar, 
which is patronised by the Government of Bihar? 

Such an Institute can as well take up the work of 
oe critical editions of Pali texts to be printed in 

agari characters or some other common script which would 

be convenient to all. As far as India is concerned, such 
editions in Nagari script will go a long way in removing the 
difficulties felt by young students at the beginning of their 
studies and encourage them to pursue their studies in that 
line. The difficulty of reading Pali books in a foreign script 
often proves insurmountable. In Ceylon and Burma, at least 
some editions are available, though it cannot be claimed that 
they are critical; but in India no such books are available. 

Will it not, therefore, be possible for leading scholars 
from India, Burma, Ceylon and other Buddhist countries to 
put their heads together and evolve, by mutual co-operation, 
a scheme which will help the carrying on of scientific studies 
in Buddhism, with the help of Governments of each of these 
countries, on some of the lines broadly indicated above? 
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THE SINHALESE DANCES AND THE INDIAN NATYA 
By 


Pror. Dr. MANOMOHAN GHOSH, M.A., PH.D. 


From the end of the 17th century, the ceremonial dances 
of Ceylon have attracted the notice of Westerners who 
gave them the curious name of “Devil Dance”, though 
these have nothing to do with possession by spirits or demons, 
or their expulsion from the possessed. The fact that these 
unfamiliar practices related usually to ceremonial rites un- 
connected with Christianity, was considered enough in the 
eyes of these foreign observers to affiliate them to the Semitic 
arch-enemy of mankind. But before entering into a discus- 
sion on the subject we must thoroughly disabuse our mind 
of such a mistaken notion. The ceremonial dances of 
Ceylon, though these are nowadays mostly forsaken and 
disavowed by the educated Sinhalese and are practised 
generally by the rural people in the interior of the country, 
seem very much to be an extremely precious heritage, 
and an investigation into their origin and nature may 
throw some light on the history of the early culture of the 
island. 

About twenty years ago O. Pertold’ made a very 
searching study of this subject and tried in course of his 
article to explain a few terms and ideas related to these 
dances by referring them to their Indian counterparts. 
From these and from some more parallelisms discovered by 
the present writer, it will appear that a workable hypothesis 
on the origin and antiquity of the ceremonial dances of 
Ceylon may be made, though the above-mentioned writer 
repeatedly opined that these were of unknown origin and 
their antiquity could not be pushed beyond the last few cen- 


turies. 
1The Ceremonial Dances of the Sinhalese, Parts I-III, Archiv 


Orientalni, Vol. II (1930), pp. 108 ff., 208 ff., 385 ff.: The present writer 
depended for his materials mainly on this article. 
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These dances which are pretty numerous, fall into two 
principal groups: (i) those using no masks and practised 
by the Vaddas, e.g., Gale Yaka ceremony and Kalagedi 
Natima and (it) those using masks of varying character and 
practised by the Sinhalese, e.g., Kolam Natima, Yakun 
Ndatima and Gara Yakum Natima. 

The first thing that strikes an Indian in connection 
with the non-mask dances of the Vaddas, is the word natima 
which is evidently derived from the same Indian root nat 
(Skt.) as the word ndatya (dance-drama). And no less strik- 
ing is the Vadda word Yaka (Yaku) used in the names of 
demigods in whose honour the ceremonial dances of the 
Vaddas, are performed. Now the word Yaka with its variant 
Yaku appears to be cognate with Sinhalese Yaka which is 
derived from Pali, Yakkho (= Skt. Yaksa). Some autho- 
rities are for attributing a different meaning to the Vadda 
Yaka and the Sinhalese Yaka. But in view of the fact that 
the Vadda dialect is “‘to a great extent of the colloquial 
Sinhalese type” their fancied difference seems to be inad- 
missible. And the Vadda Yaka (Yaku) related to the 
Sinhalese Yaka like the Skt. Yaksa means only a demigod. 
In the Indian literature, Yaksa means, besides an attendant. 
of Kubera (Vatsravana), a minor god dwelling in the 
Himalayas. 

Of the various Yakas of the Vaddas, Dunna Yaka (the 
god of bow) may be equated to dhanva?-yaksa and 
Bambura Yaka (the short-curled god) to Bankuda*® Yaksa. 
Kandé Yaka (god of the arrow head) has been rightly traced 
to Skanda Yaksa (= Kartikeya, the Hindu god of War). 

The connexion of Rahu Yaka with the demon Rahu of 
Indian mythology is too obvious to require any proof. No 
Yaka* (ancestor spirit) probably goes back to J/ati Yaksa. 
The Sinhalese ceremonial dances connected with the ancestor 
worship seem to have a family likeness to the dance and 


2 Dhanvé, Skt. is available only at the end of a compound, e.g., 
adhijya-dhanva. 

8 Bankuda is a Pkt. word. 

‘In Japan there is a species of dramas called Noh — The 
etymology of this Noh should be investigated, for these plays too, 
according to some authority, betray some affinity with the ancient 
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music prescribed in the Katydyana Srauta Siitra (21-3-11) as 
a part of the pitrmedha rites of the early Indo-Aryans. 

That the ceremonial dances of the Vaddas are all intend- 
ed to accompany offerings to the Yakas, is comparable to 
dances and music which form an indispensable part of the 
elaborate puja offered to Hindu Gods such as, Siva, Durga, 
Candi, and Manasa. 

‘Terms like massa, kiri-koraha and maduva related to the 


“ ceremonial dances seem also to go back to Indian originals. 


Maduva has been connected by Pertold with Skt. mandapa. 
Massa may similarly be connected with Skt. mafica and kiri- 
koraha with ksira-kataha. Of these two, massa is a kind of 
scaffold made of sticks, resembling a table over which some- 
times a kind of roof is erected; and kiri-koraha is a large 
earthen pan used for cooking rice with cocoanut milk 
(kstra). e word avudaya, the name of a ceremonial spear, 
may be connected with the Skt. dyudhaka (weapon). The 
weapon called vela (a spear) used in the ceremony of Kande 
Yaka may be related to the Skt. bhalla pe pe The name 
of the ceremony called Gale Yak-maduve bat pujava may be 
translated into Skt. as giri-yaksa-mandapa-bhakta-pija. 
The rock or the hill deity which is worshipped by the 
Vaddas under the name Gale Yaka, is very interesting. This 
deity is worshipped also under different forms such as (1) 
Galé deviya, (2) Galé bandara, (3) Kandé bandara, and (4) 
Kumaragalé Postima bandara. According to Pertold the 
third name means “the chief of the hills’. This reminds 
us of the Indian Girisa the lord of the hills (Siva). 
The first name Galé deviya Yaka may be translated as 
Giri-deva-Yaksa. The name Kandé bandara has according 
to Pertold its counterpart in Skt. Skanda-Kumara. This 
deity like his Indian counterpart rides on a peacock. But 
the resemblance ends there. Sinhalese Kandé bandara is a 
1 deity while Indian Skanda is the son of a hill deity 
iva). 
ihe masked dances of the Sinhalese however seem to 
show more unmistakable connexions with the Indian Natya. 
The Kolam-natima which is the most well-knowg of such 
dances has some very striking points of similarity with the 
Sanskrit dramas. The plot or rather the loosely con- 
nected basic incidents depicted in the Kola-natima is as 
follows: 
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The chief queen of Pilat (= Parijata?), the king of 
Dambe Deewa (= Jambudvipa) became enceinte and was 
attacked by dola-duk (= dohala-dukkha = Skt. dohada-duhkha) 
#.é. the peculiar craving natural during the state of pregnancy. 
The object of this craving was a longing to see a masked 
dance unknown in the country. The king was much puzzled 
at this; but he called his ministers and asked their advice. 
The ministers too did not know how to advise the king and 
they trembled in his presence for fear of punishment. This 
made the king very angry and for this he went to bed with- 
out taking any food. This accidental fast earned for the 
king some religious merit due to which a goddess took pity 
on him. She went to the god Indra (Sakka = Sakra) and in- 
formed him humbly of the trouble of the king. Indra heard 
her request with attention and assured her of his help to the 
king. He at once summoned Vesamuni (= Vaisravana) or 
the god of treasures at once and ordered him to make suitable 
masks for use in dance. Vesamuni lost no time and set to 
work in the king’s garden. There he cut down sandal wood 
and carved out a great number of masks representing dif- 
ferent characters. These were laid scattered by him in 
several places in the garden together with a manuscript which 
gave the text® to be recited at the time of the dances. 

Next morning the king’s gardener was surprised to see 
all these masks and he was even alarmed at the frightening 
appearance of some of them. But he quickly ran to the 
palace and informed the king of the incident. Then the 
king with his courtiers went to see what had taken place in 
the garden overnight, and he at once realised the importance 
of the miraculous find. He then ordered the masks to be 
carried to the palace and to prepare a performance of masked 
dance on the next day with the accompaniment of chanting 
the text in Ms. for satisfying the craving of the queen. 

This in brief is the story behind the Kola-natima. Its 
performance too betrays more or less clearly its affinity with 
the old Sanskrit rupakas (dramas). It begins with an in- 
vocation of gods, (Skt. mangaldcarana) which is chanted by 


50. Pertold mentions in his article that there are two — 
Sinhalese texts of Kalamnatanava in the Colombo Museum Library 
and one text named Kalam-natima in the British Museum. These 
two should be edited, translated and published by some Sinhalese 
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an unmasked dancer in a kind of prologue (Skt. prastavanda) 
where the chief characters and the substance of the plot are 
mentioned. The king, queen and the Brahmin ministers 
(Sinhalese amatiya or dmattaya, Skt. amatya) are the same 
persons as in ancient Indian plays. But unlike these plays 
the Kolam-natima does not develop its plot by. means of the 
dramatis persone. Different scenes are connected with one 
another by the narrator who introduces every new character 
coming upon the stage. This narrator is generally known 
in Sinhalese as tora-taru-kathakaraya or the interpreter of 
affairs. The second half of this name, i.e., kathakaraya may 
‘be translated into Skt. as kathadkaraka (maker of the story). 
His duty is to explain the characters coming, their acting 
and their words, in prose. Though he is indispensably con- 
nected with the performance, he is no actor of the story but 
an outsider like the spectators. In this respect he exactly 
resembles the sitradhdva in the Assamese Ankiyé nat® 
which in all likelihood traces its origin to some kind of long- 
lost dramatic performance from which the Skt. drama deve- 
loped. As the classical Skt. drama assumed its stereotyped 
form not later than the first century A.D. the peculiar type 
of Sutradhdra avaiiable in the Ankiya nat or the Kolam- 
natima may be assumed to be of pre-Christian origin. 

The leading characters in the performance of the Kolam- 
natima are the king and the queen. The king is charac- 
terised by his gorgeous dress and by a big mask. This mask 
is very carefully carved and painted. The distinguishing 
mark of this mask is the halo round its crown. In this res- 
pect it resembles very much the crown of the king in the 
Kathakali dance. 

The use of masks in the Kolam ndatima also may be said 
to point to its Indian affinity, for masks were used in the 
Indian ndatya as early as the beginning of the Christian era, 
if not earlier still. In the Natyasastra’ (c.200 A.C.) there 
are more or less elaborate rules about the making and uses of 


6A collection of 15 plays (16th century) of this kind has been 
ublished by B. K. Barua under the name Ankiya Nat, (Gauhati, 
1940). As in the Kolama ndatima, in the Ankiya nat too masks are 
used. 
™ The Natyasastra (chapters I1-XXVII) has been translated into 
a by the present writer and published by the Asiatic Society, 
cutta, 1951. 
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the masks (see Ch. XXIII, 170-180; 128-143). As in the 
cases of masks mentioned in the Ndtyasdastra, the Sinhalese 
masks too are distinguished by the head-gears attached to 
them, e.g. when turbans are attached to them they are to 
represent Ministers (amdtya) and a mask with a short-sized 
crown is meant for a Prince (Kumara). The colours of 
Sinhalese masks too are sometimes comparable to the colours 
prescribed in the NS. for painting different characters in a 
play e.g. white is used in Sinhalese masks to paint the faces 
of a number of gods and goddesses and other celestial beings 
while the Né. prescribes that gods like Soma (Moon), Sukra, 
Brhaspati, Varuna the Ocean, the mountain Himalaya and 
the river Ganga should be painted white. In the Sinhalese 
masks blue is the colour of the faces of foreign demons, while 
the N&. has a rule for painting Daityas, Danavas, Raksasas, 
Guhyakas and Pisacas in blue. 

Another evidence of the connection of the Kolam-nati- 
ma with the ancient Skt. plays, is probably the blessing pro- 
nounced by some character at the end of the performance. 
As this blessing relates to all the people present, it has a very 
strong similarity with the Bharata-vakya which brings a Skt. 
play to a close. 

From the foregoing discussions it may be tentatively 
assumed that the non-masked as well as masked dances of 
Ceylon have a strong likelihood of being connected with 
similar dances of ancient India. In view of the fact that 
Ceylon had Buddhism from India, there can be no definite 
bar to such an assumption; but before accepting it as a defi- 
nite conclusion, more intensive investigation into the subject 
should be made. 
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IN THE MOUNTAINS: 
INNER HIMALAYAN SHRINES 
BADRINATH 


By 
DHARANI SEN, M.SC. 


Except the shrine of Amarnath in Kashmir, there are no 
holier places of pilgrimage for the devout Hindu than 
Badrinath, Kedarnath and Jamunotri-Gangotri, situated in 
the inner Himalayas at great heights, that remain buried in 
snow during the winter months. To have performed any, 
specially the first of these pilgrimages, is considered to be an 
act of great sanctification. Many thousands of lay people as 
well as ascetics, of both sexes perform one or the other of 
these journeys'and a good number of them do all the treks 
on the same round. Some people, particularly ascetics, 
proceed further up to Lake Manasa (Mansarowar = Manasa- 
Sarovara) from Badrinath, an arduous trek of 240 miles, over 
desolate tracts with no rest-houses or provisions-shops, and 
also infested with wandering bands of robbers carrying fire- 
arms (the more popular route to Manasa, however is from 
Almora; a third route is from Joshimath through the 
Niti Pass). 

In former times these treks were undertaken by most 
people on foot. Those who could afford the high costs, 
could hire ponies or palanquins or chairs on the back of 
porters. Now a motor road has been constructed over those 
sections of the route which are drawn in thick line in the 
accompanying sketch map. The motor road is going soon 
to be further extended on the way to Badrinath from 
Pipalkoti upto Joshimath. All these treks are best done 
during April-May. 

The routes lie almost wholly alongside the gorges of the 


great Himalayan rivers. From Devaprayag to Mana Pass via 
Badrinath is the gorge of the River Alakananda. From 
Devaprayag via Tehri-Dharasu-Uttarkashi to Gangotri is the 
gorge of the River Bhagirathi. The Alakananda and the 
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Bhagirathi unite at Devaprayag, flow down to the plains at 
Hardwar via Rishikesh, where it takes the name of Ganga 
(Ganges in English from Greek), the great river of north 
India, the water whereof is considered to be the holiest of 
all waters. From Dharasu to Jamunotri is, half of the route, 
the gorge of the River Yamuna (Jumna). From Rudraprayag 
to Kedarnath via Okhimath is the gorge of the River 
Mandakini. In their downward course, these great mountain 
streams, described so romantically in Indian mythology and 
literature, are joined by many feeder streams. 

These age-old routes must have been first used by traders 
between India, Bhutan, Tibet and China. Pilgrims and 
Buddhist missionaries took up these routes for their own 
purposes, the latter from about the beginning of the 
Christian era and the former we do not know exactly from 
when, for the Himalayas have been regarded as holy land, 
the abode of the gods, since time immemorial. 

The routes give the visitor wonderful views of deep 

and narrow ravines, grassy meadows, stretches of 
woodlands and pine forests, confluences of streams, ice-fields 
and glaciers, over many of which tower as massive sentinels, 
the snow-clad great Himalayan peaks, named after different 
forms of Shiva, Vishnu and other gods, ranging in height 
from 20,000 to 26,000 ft. above sea-level. 

The railheads to commence these tracks from are Kotdwara 
on the east and Hardwar (or Rishikesh) on the west. 
Kotdwara is reached by a short branch line from Najibabad 
Junction on the Northern Railway (formerly called the East 
Indian Railway). Rishikesh is reached by a short branch 
line from Hardwar on the same Railway. Motor buses can 
be taken either from Hardwar (or Rishikesh) or from 
Kotdwara for any of these routes, viz., 

(a) Hardwar-Rishikesh-Tehri-Dharasu en route on foot 
to Jamunotri (the glacial source of the river Jumna) and then 
back via Uttarkashi on to Gangotri (the glacial source of the 
river Ganga; a cave some way east of here, called Gaumukh 
or the ‘Cow’s Head’. is supposed to be the actual source of 
the Ganga. Back from Gangotri, one can continue south- 
eastward from Uttarkashi towards Kedarnath. From Kedar- 
nath one can come to Chamoli via Okhimath and proceed 
again north-eastward over Pipalkoti and Joshimath to 
Badrinath. This trek is of course, a very difficult one, 
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(6) Kotdwara-Pauri-Srinagar (then turning west)— 
Devaprayag-Hardwar-Rishikesh and then take up the route 
described above under (a). 

Those however, who do not intend to visit Jamunotri 
or Gangotri but visit only the eastern shrines of Badrinath and 
Kedarnath, may take any of the two routes described below. 
The distance in miles between every two large places along 
these routes, is indicated in our sketch map in 

(c) Hardwar (or Rishikesh)—Devaprayag (here the 
streams of the Bhagirathi from the north and of the Alaka- 
nanda from the east meet)—Srinagar and then north-eastward 
to Rudraprayag, either towards Badrinath or towards 
Kedarnath. 

(d) Kotdwara - Pauri - Srinagar - Rudraprayag and then 
either towards Badrinath or towards Kedarnath. 

_ We shall confine our account now to the easiest and most 
popular of these pilgrimages, viz., to Badrinath over the 
(d) route described above. 


To BaDRINATH 


Leaving Kotdwara by motor bus in the morning, the 
tourist reaches after an hour or so, Dogada, from where a 
16-mile branch road goes to the military hill-station of 
Lansdowne. We go on however, to Pauri (5,500 ft.), a 
fairly large town with all modern amenities, the headquarters 
of the Garhwal District. The first night is spent here or, if 
the bus in not delayed by the one-way traffic regulations of 
these hill roads, in Srinagar (this place is different from and 
not to be confused with the capital of Kashmir). If one has 
great luck, the bus may even reach Rudraprayag before 
evening. If travelling in a Jeep, one can reach even Pipal- 
koti, the end of the motor road, the same evening. i 
the high pilgrim season, when a large number of buses ply 
on the route, one can however, break journey at will, rest 
and look around, and resume the trip by any subsequent bus. 

After Pauri the road slopes downhill and meets the 

ing Alakananda valley at Srinagar (1600 ft.), also a 
large place, and then continues along this valley 
At Rudraprayag (2000 ft.), the Alakananda is joined by the 
Mandakini stream from the north. The temple of the god 
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Rudranath stands at the confluence of the two streams. 
Pilgrims intending to visit Kedarnath, leave the bus here and 
proceed on foot to Okhimath-Kedarnath and on the way back 
rejoin the Badrinath road at Chamoli over the Okhimath- 
Chamoli route. 

The road gradually rises after Rudraprayag. Chamoli 
is 3500 ft. and Pipalkoti is 4350 ft. 

From Pipalkoti the foot trek begins, There are small 
villages, bazars and rest-houses at short distances of one 
to five miles according as the route is easy-going or steep or 
difficult. At important places, there are Post & Telegraph 
offices and medical facilities. Waterfalls and streams, suspen- 
sion bridges of wood or rope, temples of different on at 


important points, beautiful scenery with occasional views of 
giant snowy peaks, keep up the traveller’s spirits as he advances 
winding up and down the slopes of the mountains. Peasants, 
shepherds with flocks of mountain goats and sheep, tradesmen 
across the frontiers with pack-mules laden with wool and 
hides or bags of rice and potatoes slung on the back of goats 
and sheep, add diversion to the traveller’s toils. Leaving 


Pipalkoti in the morning, one halts for the night after cover- 
ing 10 miles by two marches and next day before sunset 
‘Joshimath (6107 ft.) is reached. 

Joshimath stands right above the confluence of a feeder 
stream from the east with the Alakananda, a lovely and busy 
place, overlooked by the Kamet Peak (25,447 ft.). The routes 
to the Mana and Niti Passes cross here, an alternative route 
to Lake Manas. The temple establishment of Badrinath moves 
down here in November for the winter months, Of the four 
monastic establishments said to have been founded at the 
four ends of India, by the great ninth century philosopher 
Shankaracharya for the propagation of Vedanta philosophy, 
the northern one, called the Jyotirmath (the “Brilliance- 
Monastery”) is situated here. 

The next day’s march covers 8 miles. The last lap 
thereafter of the trek, passes through most wonderful moun- 
tain scenery. The sodethne is no more rugged but changes 
into a rounded topography as the road ascends to the glaciated 
tracts. At places the river is frozen on the surface. Melting 
snows trickle down the towering mountain-walls in silvery 
streams and flow on to the valley. Several ice-fields have to 


be crossed over in this last trek. | \ 
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Badrinath temple-town is situated at a height of 10,160 ft. 
It is overlooked on all sides by a number of giant peaks, 
20,000 ft. or more in height, the highest of them being the 
a Peak (23,190 ft.), after which the temple-town is 
named. 

The golden-domed temple itself, the centre of this holy 
shrine, is only 50 ft. high and looks small indeed with all the 
great heights around. It contains a stone image of the four- 
armed Vishnu, seated on a lotus throne. Before the temple 
is shut down for the winter, the image is besmeared with a 
thick layer of eighteen seers of ghee and wrapped up with a 
woollen sheet specially spun and woven all in the course of a 
single day by a Bhutia maiden of Mana, the last village on 
the India-Tibet border, 18 miles away. A ghee lamp is also 
left burning when the temple is closed, with adequate fuel 
supply for the entire period when the temple remains shut. 
In April-May when the temple is re-opened, the ghee layer 
is found sometimes still present, sometimes vanished. ‘The 
lamp is also found sometimes still burning, sometimes gone 
out. The disappearance of the ghee-layer and the presence 
of the burning lamp are supposed to be auspicious 
signs. On the re-opening of the temple, the image is bes- 
meared with til oil, specially pressed for the purpose by the 
Garhwal Ranis. 

There is a thermal spring nearby of steaming warm 
water indicative, as it were, of Nature’s sense of humour in 
setting off all the surrounding frozen elements with a sharp 
contrast where one can have a refreshing bath. 

There are snow-clad morainic uplands and _ glaciated 
valleys within a few miles, to which trips can be made. About 
5 miles away is the glorious scene of the Basudhara falls 
dropping on a frozen river bed below from a height of 420 ft., 
the falling silvery stream swayed gently by the wind. And, 
as if to raise the scenic effect to a yet higher pitch, this wonder 
of nature has as its background across the moraines westward, 
the glacier-encircled snow-clad peak of Alakapuri, lording it . 
over the entire valley of the Alakananda, a peak described 
as “illumined by the beams of the moon-crescent on the 
forehead of god Shiva who dwells in the woods nearby” by 


the great poet Kalidasa. 


DUKKHAKKHAYO 
'BHATTACARIVENA VIDHUSEKHARENA ViRACITO.' 


/ 


SiHALADIPE Asannesu ca ratthesu Buddhasdsanam nissaya 
racehi kifici tvam Aavuso Magadhiya niruttiya’ti niyogo 
mittanam. Sadhu vatayam adhippayo etesam. Aham pana 
etam manasi katva cintetva ca kim nu khv’ajja pattakallam 
kim va tato seyyam kim athava hitaya sukhaya ca samvattati 
sabbattha sabbesam puggalanam’ti racemi kinchi Buddha 
sasanassa. Racento caham sabbathapi cajissami vitharam. 


Sace ajja kifici racetabbam vattabbam va nina tam 
Bhagavato Buddhassa sasanam. Kasma? So hi Bhagava 
yathavadi tathakari yathakari tathavadi ca ahosi. Yam ca 
so Bhagava avoca samam tam sacchikatva. Yo ca dhammo 
tena desito so’pi ahosi samditthiko. So hi samditthiko yassa 
phalam vipako va asmim loke samdissati. ‘Tasmat eva ca so 
ehipassiko iti’pi vuccati. Ehi ambho purisa passahi cetiva so 
dhammo vadeti. Evam hi so 4ha:? 


“Yada tumhe Kalama attana’va janeyyatha ime dhamma 
kusala ime dhamma anavajja ime dhamma. vifii’uppasattha 
ime dhamma samatta samadinna hitaya sukhaya samvattanti 
atha tumhe Kalama upasampajja vihareyyatha’ti.” Etam’pi 
bhasitam tena: yatha keci suvannam kinitukama purisa tam 
aggismim tapenti’pi chindenti’pi kasenti’pi nikasapasane 
evam yeva tumhe me vacanam parikkhitva ganheyyatha no 
pana tumhakam mayi garavena.* Evam tattha tattha bahu 
vuttam tena. 


1 Anguttara Nikaya, P.T.S. I. iii. 65.9. 
2Tapac chedac ca nikasat 
Suvarnamiva panditaih | 
Pariksya bhiksavo grahyam 
Madvaco na tu gauravat || 


—Jfianasarasamuccaya, 31. 
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Kifica ruccati cittam accantam jananam yuttiya. Ayam 
ca kalo yuttippono. Tasma’pi loko yuttivadino Tathagatassa 
sasane pasidissati sunissati ca tam pitiya. Ato kusalam siya’ti 
vattabbam sunitabbam c’etam amhehi. 


Atha mayam janama pubbe kira so kho devanam 
piyo dhammaraja Asoko nitthite bhimsanake kalinga- 
sangame tavantanam mahajanakayanam jivitakkhayadassanena 
kampitamuduhadaya tato patthaya ratthanam balavijayam 
vijahitva  dhammavijayafifi eva kamesi. Kittévata nu kho 
dhammavijayo hoti? Samkhittena yo na dandena na satthena 
na va sahasena kintu dhammena samena ca pathaviya vijayo 
sasanam ca so dhammavijayo. Bhasitam’p’etam ajfifattha 
samam Tathagatena Bodhisattabhitena kismijfici bhave.* 


Evamdassi so dhammaraja mahantanam jananam 
mahantam hitam bhavissatiti Buddhadesite dhamme pasiditva 
attano puttam kumaram Mahindam dhitaram ca Sangha- 
mittam gahitapabbajjam katva Sihaladipe pahesi. Tato 
patthaya ca so dhammavijayam kubbanto tesu tesu vijitesu 


te te purise pahini cintesi ca tattha tattha puggala Buddha- 
desitam dhammam suneyyum bhaveyya ca tena me vijayo 


Ayam kho sakkatagatha Tattvasangaha-paiijikaya gahité. Nana- 
sérasamuccaya nama milagantho pana dani kevalam Bhotabhasayam 
labbhati. S4 sakkatagatha Magadhiya niruttiyavatariyate: 

Tapa ched4 ca kasané suvannam iva panditehi | 
Parikkhiya bhikkhave gayham vaco me na tu garava || 
8 Cakkavatti ahum raja Jambumandassa issaro | 
Muddhabhisitto khattiyo manussadhipati ahum || 
Adandena asatthena vijeyya pathavim imam 
Asahasena dhammena samena-m-manusisiyé | 
Dhammena rajjam karetva asmim pathavimandale | 
Mahaddhane mahabhoge addhe ajayisam gt 
—Anguttaranikaya, P.T.S., iv. 90. 
Upamejjam idha yam vuttam kaviné Milatanena (Milton): 
“They err, who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to overrun 
Large countries and in fields great battles win, 
Great cities by assault . . . . .. 
But if there be in glory aught of good, 
It may be means for different be attained 
Without ambition, war or violence; 
By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 


By patience, temperance.” 
Y pa : —Paradise Regained, iii. 71-92. 
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dhammavijayo’ti. Tasma idh’amhakam Jambudipakanam 
Sihalakehi saddhim atthi koci pemaniyo sambandho. ‘Tena ca 
mayam jetthaka te ca kanitthaka dhammabhatuka. Evam 
ca yatha bhatara bhatarchi saddhim pitipamojjena vasanti 
mayam’pi tatha Sihalakehi bhatarehi snkhena vasimha. No 
ca kifici veram ahosi. Yatha ca Sihale tatha afifiesu’pi sani- 
katthesu vippakatthesu ca Cina-Bhotadisu tesu tesu ratthesu. 
Evam Buddhasasanam bahirato’pi Jambudipasma sanikam 
sanikam sabbasu disdsu pasari. Mettdcittam paturahosi 
purisanam, ahesum ca sabbe sabbattha sukhino. 


Ajja pana kim dissati? Saccam kho mayam aijja 
ak4sam’pi uppatama majjham’pi jalanidhissa pavisama. Na 
kim’pi diram, sabbam h’eva santike. Evam’pi sante pucchami 
ambho purisa kim nu kho hadayam’pi amhakam tath’eva 
afifamanfiiam sannikattham? Kim nu 4Avuso atthi tam 
metacittam yam pubbe ahosi? Sabbathapi tam _ n/’atthi. 
Vaddhati tu rago doso moho ca. Yattha kvaci gacchatu koci 
pathaviya na so passeyya purise sukhasayite rattlyam. Te hi 
afifiamafifiam vivadamana yujjhamana ca attanapi mahantam 
dukkhakkhandham papponti pare’pi tam papenti. Kim 
bahuna samam miyyanti afifie’pi marenti. Cintenti te ekam 
vadenti afifiam kubbanticaparam. Dukkhassa patikaro siya’ti 
yam te majfifianti tam’pi yam dukkham na tam te bujjhanti 
muyhanti canupadam. Patita ca te mahatimahamohavatte 
na sakkunanti mocetum attanam na ca sakkhissanti ayatim 
yava na uppajjissati tattha pafifiapajjoto. Tasma-t-idha te pati- 
dinam bhiyyaso mattaya tamo-tamaparayana bhavanti. Santo 
samvijjamana te tamasmim galham yeva tamam ogahenti. 


Kim pana karanam akamento’pi loko mahanta mahanta- 
taram dukkhakkhandham 4pajjanti na ca muccanti tasma? 
Visamo eso amayo matthalunge atthimifijayam ca pavittho. 
Tvam pana 4vuso kevalam bahiddha camme palepam limpasi, 
mafifasi ca kallo’ham anena bhavissamiti. Na ca tvam 
samma védesi katamo eso 4mayo hotiti. Vuttafifi eva tam 
Bhagavata attano purimake vacane. Gahakarako’ti, so idha 
upamatthena vannito. Pakato attho pana rago kamo va. 
Tanha tasina va’ti tass’evadhivacanam. Méro’ti pana settha 
saiifia tassa. Maro nama maccu. Darunena hi vipakena 
dhuvam so maccu eva hoti. Eso eva papima maro mahi- 
paccamitto sabbattha sabbesam pumanam. Na tava so 
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Bhagava ahosi Buddho yava no so maram ajesi. Marajayena 
hi so jino abhavi. Caritam ca tassa bhiyyaso mattaya mara- : 
vijayo dasseti. Maravijayo nama virakamam, no aviro koci 
sakkoti tam kattum. Tasma upamatthena yuddhavanna idha 
hontiti so Bhagava viro’ti kittiyati. 


Saccam kho so eso Maravijayo Kamaccago va dukkaro’ti. 
Na pana so na sakka katum .purisena sace tam icchiyati. 
Kifica ma bhayi avuso. Vijayo nama idha kamassa na 
sabbathapi ucchedo kintu vase karanam. Vejjo yatha 
aturam deseti bhufijahi tvam avuso purisa mitam pasattham 
khajjam bhojjam cé’ti. ‘Tatha ca tassa kubbantassa khudapi 
apeti khayo’pi puriyati balam’pi adhiyati vaddhi’pi jayati 
pitipamojjena ca so samvijjati. Evam niyamena bhaujfijama- 
nasse’va na pana sabbathapi ucchindantasseva kamam 
kusalam vaddhi ca hotiti adhippayo. Ato laddhayam bodhiyam 
so Bhagava nupacchindi attano aharam. Kamesu Kamasukhal- 
likanuyogo attakilamathanuyogo c’ati ubho ante anupagamma 
majjhima patipada desita Tathagatena’ti suviditam loke. 
Tasma na manam’pi bhayam. Puggala pana atthane bhaya- 
dassavino bhavanti muyhanti ca pade pade. Tena ca sabbasu 
disésu sabbesu ca vijitesu sabbe purisa diva rattam ca 
afifiamafiiam hafifianti ghatenti ca. Ittham accuddamassa 
kamassa accuggaya bhogatanhaya va pariccago eva miéara- 
vijayo. Maravijayo eva maccuvijayo. Yava cayam na sam- 
pajjati na tava paccasa supine’pi sukhassa. Eso saro desanaya 
Bhagavato Buddhassa. Athava na kevalam tass’eva apitu 
sabbesam Brahmavadinam Brahmananam’pi. Vuttam hi 
tehi vividhesu vacanesu. Yatha yada kho hadayatthita kama 
pamuccanti tam khanam yeva macco amato hotiti.‘ 


So eso dhammo sacco na va’ti dukkhakkhayo ca tena hoti 
na va'ti kim takkena? Kim na samam parikkhitva dissati? 
samditthiko ehipassiko cayam dhammo’ti pubbam vuttam. 
Kim vittharena? Hotu sabbattha sabbesam tanhakkhayo, 
hotu ca tena sabbattha sabbesam dukkhakkhayo. 


“Yada Sarve pramucyante kama ye’sya hrdi sthitah| 
Atha martyo ’mrto bhavaty atra brahma samaégnute || 
—Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, iv. 4.7; Kathopanisad, vi. 14. 
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CONTEMPORARY INDIAN THOUGHT 


SouTH INDIA AS THE CUSTODIAN OF INDIAN CULTURE 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad presiding as Chancellor of Delhi 
University over a special convocation for conferring the 
degree of Doctor of Letters honris causa on Sardar K. M. 
Panikkar, a scholar on South Indian literature, who was till 
recently the Indian Ambassador in China, said— 

“The t rswe in the North were generally ignorant of 
the great advance made by the South Indian languages. The 
role played by the South in the evolution and preservation 
of India’s ancient culture was as great as, if not greater than 
that of the North. Indeed at a time when this culture had 
been finished in many parts of the North, it was the South 
that preserved it.” 


-How Europe ADVANCED 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in a meeting in Indore called 
on students to prepare themselves to shoulder responsibilities 
as citizens, for ‘‘to the extent to which you are ready and have 
developed the capacity for productive and useful work, to 
that extent you shall bring about the progress of the 
country.” 

Referring to the history of Europe during’ the last 100 
years, Pandit Nehru asked students to consider why Europe 
had progressed while Asia had remained static. It was 
because the former had the intelligence and capacity for 
work, which made wealth and power possible. 

“The world today”, he said, “is the child of scientific 
knowledge, for it is this scientific knowledge that has been 
made the instrument of wealth and of exploitation. It has 
made possible the production of an infinite number of com- 
modities. Increased production brings increased wealth to 
a country”. 
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BALANCE IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan speaking in Poona, said— : 

“If India is to make progress and contribute something 
to the world, it can be achieved only through comprehension 
and not negation, through understanding and not exclusion 
of other peoples in the world.” 

“Grave defects and insufficiencies marked Communism 
as well as democracy. But a movement which stirred a subs- 
tantial section of mankind, has its own value and could not 
be ignored. The world needs a mutual adjustment of the 
two systems to usher in universal peace.” 


THE MAHABHARATA 


Presiding over the anniversary of the Bhandarkar Insti- 
tute of Oriental Research, Poona, which has been publishing 
a critical edition of the Mahabharata, Dr. Radhakrishnan 
said that the Mahabharata was the national epic of India and 
for centuries to come, the world would regard it as a great 
monument for the benefit of mankind. The Mahabharata 
educates the young and lights the large tracts of darkness 
before humanity. It was the spirit and sweetness of India. 


SHANKARACHARYA 


Dr. Radhakrishnan referred also to the works of Shan- 
karacharya and said that Shankaracharya strove to achieve 
religious harmony the world over by refusing to accept 
established dogmas and putting them to test. ‘There were 
three approaches to the critical study of religious principles, 
viz., the traditional, the philosophical and the historical. He 
asserted that these approaches were not irreconcilable but 
supplemented one another in the realisation of truth. Devo- 
tion to truth was the ideal of Indian life. 

Prof. Daniel Ingalu, Chairman of the Department of © 
Indian Studies, Harvard University, speaking on the study 


_ of Shankaracharya said that Shankaracharya’s boldness of 


thought was the hall-mark of his life and works. He was 
an inspiring commentator and teacher. Hindu philosophy 
was unparallelled in the harmony of its culture and had great 
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scope for research into its cause and effect. Belief in the 
unity of the universe was a rational principle, he added. 


PRACTICE OF GITA-TEACHING 


Dr. Radhakrishnan who had been a Professor, a Vice- 
Chancellor, a diplomat and is now the Vice-President of 
India and the Chairman of the Council of States, told a 
gathering of scholars that there had been one consistent prin- 
ciple in the different occupations indulged in by him, viz., 
the principle of detachment taught in the Bhagavad-Gita. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan who was in a humorous vein, was referring 
to the “miscellaneous” aspects of his activities mentioned by Dr. M. R. 
Jayakar in his welcome address at the 27th anniversary of the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute. Dr. Jayakar had expressed 
surprise as to how a dynamic person like Dr. Radhakrishnan could 
merely sit and watch others speak with all his energies bottled up. 

The Vice-President of India said: “The Gita tells us to do our 
work without being involved in it, to act with ‘non-attachment.’ 
Our Government is probably trying to educate me into such a kind 
of attitude and is not keeping me in one place for long. I was in 
Moscow for two and a half years. The Government perhaps thought 
that if I stayed there too long, I might develop an undue attachment.” 

“I was a Professor of Philosophy. Our philosophy teaches us 
to be tolerant and considerate of the opinions of others even though 
we may not be in sympathy with them. It may not be possible to 
agree with what Russia stands for, but it is possible to understand 
and try to find out what Russia is aiming at”. 

“In the capacity of the Chairman of the Council of States I sit 
and watch without entering into any controversy. Here again I am 
non-attached!” 


FUTURE OF PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY 


Sri G. V. Mavlankar, Speaker of the House of the People 
(The Union Parliament) said in Ahmedabad that the future 
of Parliamentary government throughout the world was not 
very bright and that in the modern complicated life and 
economy, it had become difficult to preserve the spirit and 
substance of parliamentary democracy. 

Today a few experts and the party machine rule, whereas 
the real man is deprived of the privilege of setting a standard 
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to the people. The composition of the parties and various 
demands of modern life have made Parliamentary Govern- 
ment ge — a machine with totalitarian tendencies 
even though outwardly the form of parliamentary democracy 
remains, said Sri Mavlankar. 

Asked what was the way out of this dilemma, Sri Mav- 
lankar suggested that there should be decentralisation in all 
aspects of life and that was the essence of Gandhiji’s message. 


WoMENn’s ROLE IN FuTurRE INDIA 


“I am one of those who hold the view that women should 
be educated to an even greater extent than men, because in 
society as it is constituted in this country, it is on women that 
the real education and training of children depends”, observed 
Sri Chintaman Deshmukh, India’s Finance Minister, in a 
recent address to women students in Madras. 

Sri V. V. Giri, Union Minister for Labour said that it 
was desirable to have a lady as Finance Minister, as women 
proved to be generally able domestic financiers. 

Sri Giri who was speaking at a women’s college stated 
that educated, cultured and trained women would also prove 
to be good diplomats and maintain good foreign relations. 

Expressing his opinion that a government with 50 
cent of the Cabinet seats filled by women would be able to 
run the administration very successfully, he said that girls 
with ideals of love and affection, trained on the basis of their 
ancient culture were necessary for building up the nation. 


POLITICAL FREEDOM vs. CULTURAL TRADITIONS 


Sri Girja Shankar Bajpai, Governor of Bombay and 
Chancellor of Bombay University, in his Convocation address 
to new graduates of the University emphasised the need for 
keeping thought free from passion and warned the new | 
graduates who had come to the convocation, not to be carried 
away by the glamour of events in other lands so as to minimise 
their own inheritance. “Ours is an age in which the threats 
of war hang over us constantly and in which whole contin- 
ents are in ferment. The ferment is more in men’s minds 


than in events.” (tant 4 I 
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Sri Bajpai insisted that sooner or later both the free and 
unfree peoples of the world would have to answer the ques- 
tion: “Is political freedom the be-all and end-all of demo- 
cracy?” Our friendship with other countries, he held, need 
ligt suffer if we live and move according to our own inner 

“These are not academic questions and they will not 
wait long for answer. Impatience and deceptive hopes’, 
the Chancellor proceeded, “have immense power to move 
masses to hasty action which in retrospect, they may regret 
only to discover that the evil done is beyond remedy.” 


NATIONAL vs. REGIONAL 


Sardar K. M. Panikkar, India’s new Ambassador to 
Egypt, said in a Radio talk that it was vitally important 
that India should develop her national language and have 
her central Academy of Letters. It was equally important that 
regional academies should be encouraged both by the 
Centre and by the States so that a proper harmony and 
balance could be established between national and regional 


cultures. 
Sardar Panikkar held that national cultures would wither away 


and die if they were not continuously enriched by the vigorous life 
of its distinctive regions and by the continuous harmonisation of 
local and national life. 

_ An Indian Academy of Letters, he said, must inevitably be based 
not only on the national language but also on the great regional 
languages of India, themselves great vehicles of culture and creative 
activity. A merely central organisation, however representative of 
the linguistic cultures of India would, therefore, not serve the 


Sardar Panikkar went on to say that the great languages of 
India like Bengali, Gujerati, Marathi, Urdu and the four South 
Indian languages were not mere dialects but had an ancient and 
historical tradition and had extensive and rich literature which could 
compare favourably with those of any modern languages. 

“The primacy which has been accorded to Hindi as the national 
language should not make us oblivious of the fact that in their own 
areas these languages will never be displaced and the culture and crea- 
tive genius of India will find expression only through the regional 
languages including Hindi,” he added. 
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The danger in India, he thought, was the tendency of the 
regional cultures assisted by claims of political autonomy to usurp 
the position of the national culture, arising mainly from the 
strength and vitality of the great local languages. 

What was imperatively necessary in India was that regional 
academies under the patronage of State Governments should first 
be established, which would give direction to and encourage healthy 
cultural growth in the different areas, Sardar Panikkar added. 


“MALNUTRITION OF THE SOUL” 


Dr. Radhakrishnan asked the universities not merely to 
impart knowledge but to give “spiritual directions” to its 
pupils. In this connection he referred to a ‘‘certain country” 
where 80 per cent of the people found it necessary to consult 
psychiatrists and psychotherapists. 

He said that they were suffering from “mal-nutrition”, 
not of the body but of the soul. They had plenty of money 
but on their faces there was a look of despair. 

_ This phenomenon in that particular country indicated, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan said, that the people there were suffering 
from a “psychological vacuum” which could be filled only 
by imbuing their souls with spirit. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI AND INDIA 


Speaking at the 500th birth anniversary of Leonardo da 
Vinci celebrated in Calcutta, Dr. Marcello Mochi, Italian 
Consul, said: 

“In no other place is there such mental preparation through 
tradition to understand Leonardo as in India. No other country 
is so well prepared for his thought. It is Indians who can under- 
stand that Leonardo stood for the fulfilment of ideals, realistic and 
zsthetic, idealistic and practical. He loved the universe. All his 
thoughts he recorded and to one with the background of the 
Vedanta and the Upanishads, his note-books would be of immense 
interest. We Europeans see in him the fore-runner who opened up ~ 
new roads to science, but we may fail to grasp the universality of his 
thought. His approach is the Indian approach. There seems to 
me great similarity between Leonardo and Rabindranath Tagore. 
They both had the same desire to discover not material laws but 
spiritual ones. Today in the West we think in terms of economics 
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and we have no peace. Leonardo strove to be above his time. His 


was a mind as universal as any Indian mind.” 


CREATIVE LIFE IN CHINA 


Prof. Tripurari Chakravarty of Calcutta University, 
who recently visited China, says: 

“In the social sphere, the most important phenomenon we wit- 
nessed was the emancipation of women. Next to Land Reform, the 
new Marriage Law is the most potent force of the Revolution. It 
has done much to break down traditional wrong attitudes to women 
such as the keeping of concubines which was sanctified by custom. 
The prohibition of polygamy in any form is one of the main provi- 
sions of the Law, and this has brought untold blessings to the 
Chinese people. Child marriage has been ended by clauses which 
prohibit marriage until the age of twenty for boys and eighteen for 
girls. Women have been given property rights, and divorce is 
allowed by mutual consent or by legal proceedings instituted by 
either party.” 

. “In the field of education and culture, changes have taken place 
in the wake of the Revolution which are no less significant. The 
springs of national life were choked, impeded by age-old customs, 
prejudices and superstitions. The Revolution has swept away 
those artificial barriers and the people have found the fountain-head 
of joy in life. This joy manifests itself in folk songs, children’s 
dances, workers’ marching songs, soldiers’ victorious parades and in 
innumerable operatic and dramatic presentations. The All-China 
Federation of Literature and Arts Circles ceaselessly works to 
co-ordinate and direct these joyful activities, and schools, colleges 
and universities also co-operate. The Chinese Cultural Renais- 
sance Movement greatly aids this process of national transformation, 
and the holding of exhibitions in the great cities also furthers the 
work.” 

“In most of the important cities, Workers’ Cultural Palaces have 
been instituted with the aim of providing an adequate cultural back- 
ground to the lives of the workers. It is interesting to note how 
historical buildings have been adapted for the purposes of these 
Cultural Palaces. In the Forbidden City of Peking, for instance, the 
Ming Palace has been converted into a museum and a Cultural 
Palace, and ‘Tien-An-Men’, the Gate of Heaven is no longer used 
by a Chinese Emperor, the Son of Heaven, but by the people in 
general who, since the Revolution of 1949, have become the sons 
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of Heaven. In Nanking, the ancient Imperial Palace which has 
seen the rise and fall of so many dynasties and governments, is now 
used as a Cultural Palace.” 


SPIRITUAL vs. MATERIAL 


Speaking in Calcutta, Dr. Radhakrishnan advised people 
to strike a balance between their spiritual pursuasion and 
craze for material prosperity. Only in going that way lay the 
solution to the problems facing the world at the moment, 
he said. 

He continued that the present generation of humanity 
was giving too much stress on material welfare, ignoring the 
other side. “India did not survive because of her industrial 
or material prosperity but because of her dependence on the 
fundamental principle of spiritual life. She need not go 
as a beggar to others for guidance. Our Dharma, our duty 
and our contribution to civilisation helped this country to 
retain her special identity. Our own way of life is complete 
and all-sided. We never looked to physical, intellectual or 
emotional development as subsidiaries”. 

He defined “amrita” as play of life, satisfaction of mind 
and abundance of the tranquillity of spirit. “Many people 
who overlook this organic balanced view of things, are 
suffering from what I would call neurosis. We find that 
there is an entity called the soul—the soul of man which 
exceeds all the other fragments—which is mysterious and 
complex and which needs cultivation. And if we survive 
today it is due to the pull which these ideals put upon us.” 

The Vice-President however, asked the people to adopt 
all the techniques to improve their national economic welfare 
but at the same time advised them to “retain our spiritual 
values; if we retain them we can still help human civilisation, 
but if we do not, we shall pass out as many other civilisations 


did in the past”. 
Fusion 


Sri Abdul Karim of Murshidabad, writes the “Indian 
P.E.N.”, after a life-time spent in literary study and research, 
is now one of the elders of contemporary literature. He 
presents a number of devotional songs composed by Muslims. 
Il 
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And the object of their devotion is Shyama, the Hindu 
goddess, who is one aspect of the Great Mother. These show, 
he says, to what an extent harmony and sympathy existed 
between Hindus and Muslims in olden times. He declared 
that it is an injustice to conceal the historical fact that a 
Muslim poet, believing in only one God, could and did com- 
pose hymns to Shyama. He names three such poets and gives 
samples of the songs. The first, Govinda Das of Chittagong, 
a Muslim despite his name, lived in the 19th century. Mirza 
Hosain of Tripura, a zemindar, is the second. About the 
third, Akbar Ali or Ali Akbar, little is known except that 
possibly he belonged to Chittagong. Ali Akbar sings: 


Mother, Thou hast not reassured me. 
I call upon Thee, Mother of the World, Consort of Hara! 
Replete with Brahma, the World’s Saviour, Consort of Siva 

i the Trident-bearer, 
‘ Thou art not ashamed to put Thy foot on the breast of Haral 

by Thou givest me birth in the world. Art Thou not sorry 

i to cause me pain? 
Do away with my grief! It is unjust of Thee. 

if Akbar Ali is like a child. He knows not how to praise. 

i Knowing him a child Thou yet deniest him the shelter 


iu Mirza Hosain Ali sings: 
i O Mother, Dark Wearer of forest garlands, Bearer of the sword! 


She who sits upon a jewelled throne and wanders 

vi through the woods! 
it When the dread of death assails me there is none but Thee! 
am the witness, says Mirza Hosain Ali. 


‘i The last lines of a song by Govinda Das, a kaviraj (physician) 
if by profession are: 


i: When a mother slaps her child she takes him to her lap again. 
oi If she throws him down she picks him up. 


1 She calls him names, then says he is her baby. 
i Such is a mother’s way. 


a  O Mother of the World, I say to Thee, 
Great is the sorrow Thou hast given me. 
But not yet hast Thou taken pity once more 
On the unfortunate Govinda. 
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RENOVATION AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Prof. Radhakamal Mookerjee of Lucknow University, 
said in a lecture in Calcutta: 

Culture can be as much misguided, lop-sided or over-specialized 
as the individual can become neurotic or deviant. Man lives in a 
multi-dimensional environment. He must seek bio-economic adjust- 
ment and survival. He must also seek psychic and social integra- 
tion in order that he may live in peace with himself and with society. 
And finally, man must also achieve, as best he can, a spiritual ‘at- 
homeness’ in the cosmos of which he considers himself to be a part. 
He is at once creator, creature and worshipper of the total universe in 
which he lives and moves. If there be any lop-sided development of his 
culture, and an industrial culture is certainly lop-sided because it 
exaggerates only one level of human experience and behaviour, he 
cannot gain that security, dignity and competence with which one 
associates the success of his total adaptation to a total multi- 
dimensional environment. 

Man’s symbols also become mere empty crusts of the realities 
that they once embodied. There are various symptoms of the 
neurotic personality which are widely accepted today as normal and 
which none pause to scrutinize and clarify. We have to re-orient 
now some of the ancient life-symbols that industrial civilization has 
destroyed, and discover new and potentially better symbols, more 
integrative of the values, meanings and aspirations of personality, 
society and humanity. 

Lastly, personality renewal can come only through the process 
of re-education of the personality, especially of the child in its early, 
formative stages. Modern psychology is dominated by the Western 
norm of a sharpened, and even incisive and exaggerated, sense of self- 
awareness, a product perhaps of the toughness and the struggle of 
the Western economic and social world. Psychologists are familiar 
with the de-personalized states of personality, ‘alpha’ and ‘omega’ 
states in which the distinction between self and other is largely erased 
and the personality penetrates into another personality. 

The experience of the mystics in both East and West suggests 
that the ‘Western conception of the sharpness of the limits and 
boundaries of personality has something to do with the peculiar 
economic and social history of the Western world and patterning of — 
culture since the Industrial Revolution. Man is a fragment, a 
sample and an image of the cosmos, he is a microcosm. It is the 
neurotic dread of infinitudes that prevents modern man from 
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accepting symbols of infinity and identity with the cosmos. The 
success of any culture depends far less on law, morality, institution 
or social planning, and far more on myth, art and religion, creating, 
renovating and refining symbols that resolve a thousand and one 
conflicts, frustrations and neuroses in individual life and improve 
and communicate the aspirations and sensibilities of society. 


DANGERS TO THE STATE 


Dr. Radhakrishnan asked the State Government to take 
up more seriously the twin task of eradicating mass illiteracy 
and unemployment amongst intellectual men and women. 

Both these problems which India was in the unfortunate 
ome to be facing today, were a “great danger to the stabi- 
ity of the State,” he said. 

The State Governments, he observed, should take up as 
their main task the tackling of both these problems by 
harnessing the unemployed young intellect of the country 
for mass education. 

India’s new democracy needed the removal of the 85 
per cent illiteracy and the young intellectual generation 
needed to be saved from despair, he added. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan said that the purpose of the univer- 
sities was not merely to impart knowledge but to give 
“spiritual direction” so that men and women could have a 
“tranquil outlook” on life, which could be brought to bear 
upon the “tormented world of today”. 

A war had been fought for the “four freedoms”, he said, 
but what did one find today? All around fear had increased 
tremendously. How many people were living in starvation 
and semi-starvation, he asked, while others were in the midst 
of abundance and plenty. There had been talk of political 
freedom, but how many people and nations were being kept 
under political subjugation? The United Nations aligned 
the nations against racial discrimination, but were not the 
nations implicitly supporting race discrimination today? If 
one reflected on these issues at a future date, one would find 
that the nations were not nearer to their goal. 

It was no use, he said, delaying the solution of all these 
problems to an indefinite future. Petty bargaining here and 
there would not achieve anything. It was the spirit of “disci- 
plined-courage”’, co-operative and social, that could “cut 
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across the vicious circle of hatred and counter-hatred” which 
should be applied to national and international problems, 
because that alone could save the world. 

That spirit, he added, was the spirit and tradition of 
India—the spirit of truth and love—which made one truly 
religious so that one had no hatred for one’s neighbour 
because he knew that truth was invincible. The universities 
would have to work for this ideal. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan asked the universities to pay more 
attention to research and to keep up the tradition of India’s 
contribution of knowledge for which she was respected out- 
side. The residential system of university was a great help 
to the development of culture. 

He added that in principle all careers should be open to 
both men and women, but there were certain careers like 
nursing and teaching for which women were better suited 
than men. 


NEWS OF THE QUARTER 


IMPORTANT RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS 


On July 4 commenced the Hindu “Four months’ Vigil’, 
caturmasya-vrata, when the sun-god Vishnu is supposed to “lie ‘ 
down (in bed)”. Astronomically it means that the Sun, 
having touched its northernmost limit on the Earth’s surface 
over the Tropic of Cancer, begins its southward course on this 
day (according to the old mode of reckoning). On September I, 
the god is supposed to “turn on his side” (i.e., cross the Equa- 
tor) and on October 31 he is supposed to “stand up” again. 


* 


On August 1 took place the Swing (Jhulan) Festival of 
Lord Krishna. 


* 


On August 5 took place the raksabandhan or rakhi Full 
Moon when a coloured string bracelet (which may also be of 
silk or gold and silver thread according to the means of the 
giver) is wound by one round the wrist of another whose 
blessings or help are sought. In North India it is usually the 
brothers who receive this honour from their sisters or from 
other women who desire their “brotherly” assistance. Along 
the West coast of the Peninsula, this day is sacred to the wor- 
ship of the Ocean, observed by throwing coconut offerings 
into the sea and holding fairs on the sea-shore. 


uF On August 12 fell Janmastami, the traditional birthday 
of Lord Krishna. 
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On September | was observed the Bakr-Id or Id-uz-Zuha, 
the great festival of the Muslims, with which are associated 
congregational prayers, exchange of greetings and gifts, alms 
to the poor, and new and gay clothes for the children. Pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, the Haj, is made on this occasion. 


* 


On September 3 was observed the Ananta-caturdasi when 
the god Ganesha is worshipped in the Maharashtra country 
and the Jainas bathe their sacred images. 


* 


On September 14 fell the day of offering in honour of 
the sage Agastya who is traditionally supposed to have been 
the pioneer in the colonisation of the South and the 


South-East beyond the seas. 


* 


On September 16 took place the festival of Lord 
Visvakarma, the god of Works, observed principally by all 
who work with machines, tools etc. 


* 


September 26-29 saw the Dussehra (Dagahara), called 
the Durga Pija in Bengal, in memory of Rama’s battle with 
Ravana. It seems to have been originally a harvest festival, 
observed under various names in different parts of India, 
such as Navaratri, Onam etc. It is observed with the 
greatest pomp in Bengal where beautiful images are made of 
the goddess Dirga, which are immersed in water on the 
fourth day in great processions. For the Hindus of Bengal, 
it is the festival of new clothes, greetings and embraces, and 
also the commencement of a round of religious festivals 
extending over a period of more than a month. 


‘FOREIGN MISsSIONS 


His Excellency Mr. Luang Vichit Vadakan presented 
his credentials to the President of India, as the first 
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Ambassador of Thailand in India. We offer a hearty 
welcome in our midst to His Excellency who is an old friend 
of India, who helped Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose in 
organising the Indian National Army in South- East Asia 
during the last World War. His Excellency said in an 
interview that the people of Thailand looked to India as 
an “elder brother” as regards religious and cultural matters 
as this was the land of Lord Buddha. 


ey A Japanese Parliamentary Goodwill Mission was 
ih received by Pandit Nehru on August 14. In an interview 
Mr. Tsutomu Nishiyama, the Japanese Ambassador- 
designate, stressed India’s love of peace and “spotless record 
of non-aggression”. He added “your neutrality comes from 
your fundamental belief in peace and not from temporary 
expediency”. 


TREE PLANTATION 


On July 1 was observed vana-mahotsava, the Festival 
of Woods, a revival of an ancient Indian ceremony, when 
the President, the Prime Minister and other eminent persons 
i ceremonially planted trees to encourage people to promote 
me the growth of woods to arrest the encroachment of deserts, 
help rainfall as also to beautify the landscape. 


INDEPENDENCE Day 


ie On August 15 was celebrated India’s Independence 
Va Day by the holding of mass meetings when the National 
Flag was hoisted and addresses delivered by public leaders. 


BirTH ANNIVERSARIES 


On July 5, of Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the great 
L literateur of Bengal of the last century, who ushered the 
be renaissance in Bengali literature. His works, translated into 
My the other leading languages of India, are regarded as classics 
in the regeneration of the latter. Bankim was the composer 
of one of India’s National Anthems which gave India her 
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premier National Call, the famous Vande Mataram, or 
“Salutations to the Mother (land)”’. 


On August 12, of Abanindranath Tagore, the founder 
of the “‘Bengal School” of Painting which drew its inspiration 
from the art of ancient India as preserved in the Ajanta 
Caves and other shrines. 


On August 15, of Sri Aurobindo, the great patriot, 
scholar, philosopher and seer whose spiritual message 
interests many earnest enquirers today all over the world 
and whose career began as an ardent worker for Indian 
Independence. We publish in this number an account of 
his life written by an inmate of the Ashram founded by Sri 
Aurobindo at Pondicherry, who was one of the closest 
associates of Sri Aurobindo for many years. 


* 


On September 5 Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President 
of India, celebrated his sixty-fifth birthday. A large number of 
messages and callers honoured the distinguished philosopher 
on the occasion. We quote in this number of our Journal, 
many recent utterances of his on current topics. 


DEATH ANNIVERSARIES 


On July 31, of Maharaja Ranjit Singh (d. 1839) of the 
Punjab, a brave military organiser and able statesman, under 
whom the Punjab was unified as one political unit. He was 
the last independent and sovereign monarch in India, whom 
the British judged it better not to disturb, a great lover of 
and equally loved by his subjects, the Lion of the Punjab 


as he is called by modern India. 


On August 7, of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. The room 
12 
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in which he breathed his last in his Calcutta house was 
visited reverentially by large crowds and meetings were held 
in his honour in many places where his poems were recited 
and his songs sung. * 


EXHIBITIONS OF ART, ETC. 


On August 8 was opened at the National Museum, New 
Delhi, a small exhibition of ancient and modern Chinese Art 
objects and photographs of historic monuments, statues, 
images etc. Among the exhibits were some Central Asian 
paintings of Buddha and the Bodhisattas in Chinese style. 
Of special interest to students of Indian history were the 
portrait of Hiuen Tsang, the great scholar who visited and 
wrote on India in the seventh century, and the photos of 
monuments and shrines associated with his memory. 


* 


On August 22 was opened in New Delhi an International 
Tourist Film Exhibition by the Vice-President of India, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan who emphasised the need of developing 
the tourist “industry” in a planned way in India. India, he 
reminded the audience, recognised the importance of travel 
from very early times and pilgrims used to travel extensively 
throughout the length and breadth of this sub-continent, 
i while many of them went outside her borders and spread the 
it philosophy of India. They also learned a good deal from 


‘4 the countries they visited. Tourism, said Dr. Radha- 
ie krishnan, helped the understanding of the culture, economic 
ni conditions and problems of other peoples, which fostered 
hl better understanding between nations, which was the need 
i of the hour as emphasised by international organisations like 
- the Unesco and the United Nations. 

ie Films showing the beauty spots and historic monuments 
ai of India and several other leading countries of the world 
i) were exhibited. 


* 


On August 23 an exhibition of international tourist 
posters and all-India tourist photographs was opened in New 
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Delhi by Shrimati Vijayalakshmi Pandit. India and many 
of the other leading countries of the world were represented. 

In her speech Shrimati Pandit said that in this age of 
suspicion and mistrust, tourism was the only channel through 
which people could develop better understanding of. one 
another's culture and customs. She wanted that steps 
should be taken to attract not only the rich but also other 
common people to visit this country which was a “‘tourist’s 
paradise”, so that they could find a similarity of the people 
of this country with the common people of the world; these 
people would then take back the message of goodwill from 
this country to other countries of the world. She reminded 
her audience that the average people in one country did not 
judge another country by the latter’s foreign or economic 
policy so much as by the simple, ordinary citizen of that 
country. It was not only the beauty of a country but also 
the qualities of her people that attracted tourists from foreign 
lands and so she appealed to the people to create a sense of 
self-respect for the ideals India stood for. 


On August 26 was opened in Calcutta an exhibition of 
Indian painting, sculpture and crafts of the last fifty years. 
The objects are meant to be shipped soon to the U. S. A. for 
exhibition in important cities of that continent. 


THE HIMALAYAS 


Fresh efforts are to be made this year by the Ministry 
of Scientic Research to measure the height of Mt. Everest 
by the elimination of all factors leading to errors due to 
refraction. A new Indian name is also to be sought for this 
peak, wrongly called so far as the Gaurishankar, for the real 
Gaurishankar was located 36 miles away from icons by an 
expedition in 1905. 


A 200 million years old ammoinite fossil, 3 inches in 
diameter and a quarter inch thick, in good shape though 
turned hard and black, has been found at a height of 
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14,000 ft. in the Himalayas by the Swiss geologist Dr. T, T. 
Hugen. The presence of ammoinite on such a high altitude, 
_ said Dr. Hugen, was another proof in support of the theory 
that the Himalayas rose from the sea. 


The Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun has carried 
out experiments with the Himalayan devadaru (deodar), 
“the tree of the gods”, which show that this wood is superior 
to the East African cedar for pencil-making. The eastern 
red cedar used as pencil-wood in America is nearly exhausted. 
The incensed cedar of California is stained; it is processed 
to give it a red colour and improved softness. In the olden 
days the bark of the Himalayan bhurja, birch, supplied the 
material for writing manuscripts and now the great mountain 
has again come forward with another modern writing 
material. 


* 


Swiss, British and French Expeditions for the conquest 
of the Everest and other Himalayan peaks have queued up 
till 1955. The Nepal government allows only one 
expedition a year to cross its territory on the way to Everest. 


AN INDIAN METALLURGIST’s DISCOVERY 


Dr. M. R. Srinivasan of Bangalore, now studying at 
Melbourne University under the Colombo Plan, has 
discovered a method of extracting copper profitably from ore 
considered previously to be uneconomic, reports a message 
from Sydney. His researches will, it is stated, make it 
possible to resume work in an abandoned mine and high 
Australian authorities in metallurgy declare that Dr. 
Srinivasan has made a valuable contribution to Australian 
mineral research. 


UTILISATION OF SOLAR ENERGY 


Dr. H. J. Bhabha, the well-known Indian physicist 
recently declared that silica gels which are normally employed 
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for dehumidification, could be activated many times through 
solar energy and be used more efficiently for dehumidifying 
the air which would make the problems of air-conditioning 
easier of solution. “Solar energy’, said Dr. Bhabha, “could 
help make air-conditioning cheaper and more universal”. 


SCIENT}FIC TERMINOLOGY IN INDIAN LANGUAGES 


In countries which have regained national independence 
after long political and consequent intellectual foreign 
domination, the question of the balance to be maintained 
between local and foreign or international usage in respect 
of terms and expressions denoting scientific and cultural 
ideas often leads to divided loyalties. In India this thorny 
question has now been settled in this manner: 

The Board of Scientific Terminology and Philologists’ 
Committee has laid down that as far as possible international 
scientific and technical terms should be used in all books 
written in Hindi and other principal languages of India, the 
Education Minister, Maulana Azad, said in answer to a 
question. 

Other guiding principles suggested by the Committee 
for the preparation of scientific terminology of the national 
language include: 

The symbols, signs and formulae used in mathematics 
and other sciences should be adopted without modification, 
1.€., letters and figures of the Roman alphabet should be used 
in Hindi except where these are used without any fixed 
connotation and are freely interchangeable. 

In preparing dictionaries of scientific terminology, the 
transliteration of the international terms should be given in 
Devanagari and then the original in Roman script in 
brackets. 

International scientific terms when admitt«d into Indian 
languages, should follow the current standard English 
pronunciation and should be written in Devanagari. 

When there is a conflict between intelligibility and 
accuracy, the primary emphasis should be on accuracy in 
adopting or coining the terms. 

Where there is conflict between the original Sanskrit 
meaning and the meaning current today in any Indian 
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language, it would be better to avoid such terms and find 
some suitable alternative. 

As far as possible uniformity for the whole country 
should be aimed at, but regional words may also be given 
side by side for facility of understanding. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 


Although the earth in and around the West Bengal 
town of Tamluk has long been known as a repository of 
ancient relics, it is only now that a systematic excavation of 
the sites has been planned under the auspices of the 
Department of Archaeology. 

The history of Tamralipti reaches as far back into the 
dim semi-historical past as the days of the Mahabharata. 
According to the Epic, Bhima won a victory over the rulers 
of Tamralipti. Buddhist texts refer to it as a city as ancient 
as Pataliputra. The 2nd century geographer Ptolemy knew 
of it and the Chinese Pilgrim of the 3rd-4th centuries, Fa 
Hien spent two years in this great terminus of the sea route 
from China, studying Indian literature and art. 

Whatever articles have so far been found here, do not 
point with any certainty to a definite period of history. The 
coins of the place are uninscribed. But certain vases prove 
that traces of the civilization around the Mediterranean 
reached this coast of Bengal either through intermixture of 
culture or at least through commerce. 

Tamralipti belonged to that category of prosperous 
maritime principalities which through constant contact with 
different lands tended to develop a composite culture. It 
is believed by scholars that if any architectural remains are 
unearthed at Tamluk, they will be found to be greatly 
different from those in nearby landlocked cities of the same 
age. But chances of coming across major structures of 
Tamralipti are considered very remote. ‘Tidal waves from 
the sea and rivers destroyed the port-emporium. 


7 


At Hulaskhera, 16 miles from Lucknow, an ancient 
mound when excavated has brought to light a brick wall 
Tampart surrounding an area of about 200 sq. yards. Finds 
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of terra cotta inside a temple seem to belong to the Kushan 
and Gupta periods (Ist-5th centuries A.D.). A sculptured 
head of Vishnu with a mukuta (crown) was also unearthed. 
A red sandstone phallus with one face of Shiva, the 
ekamukha-linga, is worshipped in this village since a long 
time. 


* 


A stone palace, belonging to the Iksaku dynasty of the 
Satavahana period, presumed to have existed during the 
third century A.D., was unearthed recently at Nagarjunikonda 
in Guntur district in Madras. 

The palace came to light during the survey operations 
carried out by the Archaeological Department at 
Nagarjunikonda for preparing detailed drawings of the 
various exposed sites consisting of Buddhist monuments of 
archaelogical importance. 

The unearthed articles include ornamental marble 
slabs and sculptures over the top of the palace and some 
a belonging to the third century when the Satavahana 

ings ruled the Andhra region. 


THE VICTORIA MEMORIAL IN CALCUTTA 


Visitors to Calcutta always include this imposing 
building in their sightseeing rounds. It was built in 1921 
by a British Viceroy, with Indian money of course, for the 
glorification of British rule in India. It is now being put to 
other uses. 

The scheme of utilising the Victoria Memorial as a 
gallery for keeping the portraits of national leaders and also 
preserving their mementoes has been approved by the Board 
of Trustees. 

The scheme, it is further learnt, has been put into 
immediate effect. Eminent artists in different parts of India 
have been invited to draw portraits of different national 
leaders to be kept in the Hall. Attempts to acquire 
mementoes of these national leaders are also being made. 

Preliminary work to open five more new galleries 
where at least 200 oil-paintings of national leaders will be 
kept, has already commenced. 
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GERMAN HELP IN INDOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


The German Orientalists’ Congress recently held in 
Bonn, passed a resolution calling on all German universities, 
research foundations, scholars and governments to help the 
work of publishing Sanskrit and Buddhist texts undertaken 
by the International Academy of Indian Culture of Nagpur. 
A German and a Dutch scholar are on their way to India to 
join this work, subsidized partly by their respective countries, 
and others will follow. 


In Atp oF AUTHORS 


Pandit Nehru has given Rs. 250|- and will continue to 
give Rs. 100|- per month for the maintenance of the ailing 
Bengali poet Kazi Nazrul Islam. 


* 


The Sahitya Samskar Samsad of Allahabad which 
publishes the works of meritorious but poor authors (out of 
the profits a royalty of 30% is given to the authors and the 
balance is credited to a Writers’ Assistance Fund for helping 
writers in times of difficulty) has received donations from 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Pandit Nehru, the Central Ministry 
of Education, and the Uttar Pradesh and Bihar governments. 
The Samsad has so far published about a dozen books and 
about twice the number are on the schedule. It also 
interests itself in fostering co-operation between Hindi 
literateurs and authors in other languages. 


ComPuLsory SOCIAL SERVICE CoursE IN AsSAM SCHOOLS 


The government of Assam has introduced a compulsory 
social service course in all secondary schools of the state, 
under which teachers and pupils will be given training in 
First Aid, causes and prevention of common diseases, 
preparation of compost manure, principles of co-operation, 
— in construction of small dwelling houses and hygienic 

trines. 
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PEOPLE’s ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Work on the compilation of a five-volume People’s 
Encyclopaedia has been actively started by the Central 
Ministry of Education. 

The publication will be in the national language but 
it is proposed to bring out editions, later, in the various 
languages of India for the benefit of the various linguistic 
regions. 

A part of the over-all plan for the promotion of social 
education, the Encyclopaedia is meant for new literates and 
will keep that target in mind in the presentation of the 


_ material, style of writing etc. ‘The volumes which will be 


liberally illvistrated will contain articles on matters of general 
interest, classified under about 30 headings and contributed 
by about 200 specialists. ‘The subjects include glimpses of 
world history, myths of ancient and modern nations, art, 
science and the progress of technology. 

The first ae si is expected to be ready by the end of 
the year. 


An EXPERIMENT IN NON-VIOLENCE 


Organised by the Inspector-General of Forests, writes a 
correspondent of the Statesman, an expedition to the Great 
Nicobar—the first of its kind—has returned to India after a 
month’s successful exploration. With the help of gifts of 
sweets, it was able to move freely among tribesmen who have 
in the past proved dangerous to their infrequent visitors. 

How slender is India’s contact with her southernmost 
island, situated about twelve hundred miles south-south-east 
of Calcutta and comprising a total area of 330 sq. miles is 
proved by the fact that it has virtually no administrative link 
with it. It is supposed to be “controlled” from Kandul, a 


small island off the northern coast of Great Nicobar. It was | 


only in 1950 that the first Police station was established in 
Kandul. A head constable and two constables man it. 
Members of the expedition are the only Indians who 
have ever gone into the interior of Great Nicobar. They 
have brought back a wealth of information about the island, 
and speak enthusiastically of its charms, 
13 
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Living in the heart of luxuriant forest, the tribes have 
hitherto shunned strangers whom they are liable to attack 
suddenly. Their attitude probably arises from incidents in 
the past, when earlier travellers came as invaders, and from 
the natural timidity and suspicion of an isolated people. 

The Indian party was determined to be different from 
its predecessors. It carried no arms, and ran risks which 
events proved were worth taking. It has won the friendship 
of the tribesmen of Great Nicobar who, incidentally, have 
killed all the Nicobarese on the east coast of the island. On 
the west coast a few families have been spared. 

The five officers of the expedition were Shri Changapa 
(leader), Shri K. C. Sahni (botanist), Shri B. C. Das 
(surveyor), Shri B. A. Subramaniam of the Forest 
Department, and Dr. Sondhi (senior medical officer). ‘Three 
foresters and 20 labourers were included. : 

The party sailed from Port Blair, in the Andamans, in a motor 
boat. Equipment included saws, axes, a microscope, sutveying 
instruments and rations to last a month. 

A couple of days out of Port Blair, they sighted Great Nicobar, 
its coast bordered by majestic coconut trees. 

The party went ashore at Valdora Bay, in the extreme north of 
the island, cut through the jungle and followed the course of Jubilee 
River for about 12 miles. It was during this trip that the party met 
their first Shom-pen, the name given to the wild tribesmen. Luckily 
he was friendly. The tribal guides from another island, who 
accompanied the party, were helpful. They explained to the Shom-pen 
that the party meant no harm. Reassured, the Shom-pen guided them 
further inland. 

The party met more Shom-pens when sailing southwards; they 
anchored in the mouth of the Alexandra River and then canoed 12 miles 
upstream. These Shom-pens were completely wild. 

Shri Changapa says: “Fortunately we had the friendly Shom-pen 
with us. His name was Lonava. The first sign of the presence of 
wild tribes was discerned from fresh footprints. One of us shouted. 
There was a prompt reply. This was repeated three or four times. 
Soon we sighted a young man walking boldly towards our canoe which 
was being paddled upstream. He was accompanied by a woman and 
three children who rushed off into the jungle. They were naked but 
for bark cloth which covered their loins”, 

“The young man carried a dozen javelins, one was poised to 
throw at the canoe. Friendly Shom-pens in the group shouted at the 
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top of their voices that the party would do no harm. After a little 
hesitation the Shom-pen threw down his javelins and walked towards 
us. We offered him sweets and his frown soon melted into a smile. 
He took us to his cottage where he introduced us to more Shom-pens. 
We fed them on sweets too”. 

The most dangerous encounter was up the Galathea River. Even 
the friendly Lonava declined to accompany the party. He said the 
tribesmen in that part of the island were “too wild” and would not 
heed anything he said. Luckily, the Nicobar guides accompanied the 


“We were determined to make friends with the tribesmen. The 
risk we ran was pre-meditated. We saw Shom-pens about a mile from 
the bank of the Galathea River and about 15 miles from its mouth. 
They were naked. We decided to undress too, for we wished to meet 
them as equals. The strategy paid. We no longer looked like aliens. 
We persuaded the Nicobarese to go ahead of us while we stood behind 
a tree”, 

“As soon as the Shom-pens saw them, they rushed at them with 
all the javelins they could muster. We knew they could use them 
with deadly accuracy upto a distance of 50 feet. But the Nicobari 
guides were marvellous. They did not lose their heads. Instead, 
under our instructions, they put up their hands and stood still”. 

“This so completely dispelled the fears of the Shom-pens that 
they threw down their javelins. We emerged from hiding ready with 
our sweets, which we distributed to the men. The women and children, 
who had fled into the jungle, were sent for. They too received their 
share”, . 


ENEMY BECOMES FRIENDS 


So good were the effects of the above experiment that 
wherever the party went in the later stages of the expedition, 
the Shom-pens volunteered to guide them. The news had 
spread throughout the island that the Indian visitors were 
friendly. 

How important is this achievement can be measured 
only when the animosity of the wild tribes of the Andaman 
Islands is recalled. They have turned implacably hostile, 
because past expeditions have killed thoughtlessly. Tribes- 
men have long, memories. 

In Great Nicobar the coastal people are called 
Nicobarese. They are gentle and civilized. ‘The Shom-pens 
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live in the interior of the jungle. They have a thick growth 
of hair on the head, and their general appearance is Malayan. 

They have no settled homes and live in crude huts. 
Their staple food is pandanus, which they cook in boat- 
shaped vessels of bark which, curiously, does not burn easily. 
They also hunt pigs and catch fish. — 

In Great Nicobar there is very little wild life, barring 
the “wild” men. There are no panthers, tigers or elephants 
in this island or in any other belonging to the arc which 
stretches across the Bay of Bengal. A possible explanation 
is that when these islands were separated from the mainland 
thousands of years ago, these animals had not yet made their 
appearance. 

There are a large number of birds, however. The 

rty saw four or five varieties of pigeons. The most 
interesting bird is the megapod—it looks like a chicken and 

iles up a sand heap and lays eggs in it which are one-sixth 
its own size. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SrupiEN ZuM MAHANISIHA, by Frank-Richard Hamm and Walther 
Schubring. Published by the Seminar for the Culture and 
History of India of the Hamburg University, Germany, 1951. 
Size 7-7 x 11-3 inches, pp. 116. Price DM18. 


This splendidly printed book constitutes the sixth volume of 
the series “Ancient and Modern Indian Studies” published by the 
Seminar for the Culture and History of India of the University of 
Hamburg. This “Studies on the Mahanisiha (an important text 
belonging to the Cheyasutta group of the canonical literature of 
the Jainas) contains a detailed treatment (introductory matter, 
text, various readings, notes and glossary) of Chapter 6 entitled 
Giyatthavihara by Dr. F. R. Hamm and of Chapter 7 entitled 
Pacchittasutta and Chapter 8 entitled Susadhakaha by Prof. 
Dr. W. Schubring, of the text. A preliminary survey of 
this text was first published by Prof. Schubring in 1918 
in the Transactions of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences and 
the more detailed treatment now presented is the result of further 
studies made possible through the discovery of fresh manuscripts 
that have since been available. The publication is an example of 
the high level of German scholarship, to which Indological studies 
in general and Jaina—that very important tributary of Indian 
literature—studies in particular owe so much. Great is the debt 
which the world of Indological scholarship owes to Professor 
Schubring who has devoted his life-long labours to the cause of 
Jaina studies, particularly in dealing with the vast intricacies con- 
nected with the Jaina canonical texts. The present volume is a 
valuable addition to the same subject and it will be warmly welcomed 
by all workers in that field. 

This publication further proves the indomitable zeal and 
devotion of German scholarship. A country, the scholars whereof 
can produce such solid work so soon after their most deplorable . 
national disaster, is to be congratulated by the new post-war world. 
We in India have very old ties with German Indology and we hope 
and pray that the scholars of Germany may come to their own again 
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in the fullest measure very soon, so that New India may profit more 
through their labours. : 


BEITRAGE ZUR INDISCHEN PHILOLOGIE UND ALTERTUMSKUNDE, Pub- 
. lished by the Seminar for the Culture and History of India of 
: the Hamburg University, 1951. Size the same as the book above, 
pp. 217. Price not mentioned. 


This book, got up as splendidly as that above, forms the 
seventh volume of the series “Ancient and Modern Indian Studies” 
referred to before and is designed to be a Tribute from German 
Indologists to Professor Schubring on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday. The volume consists of nineteen valuable articles 
dealing with various aspects of Indian Philology and researches on 
other topics concerning ancient India. Among the contributors are 
Professor Schubring’s colleagues whose names are well-known to 
i, all students of Indology, as well as some of his pupils who have 
if made their mark in the domain of scholarship and have come to 
occupy high places in the academic world of Germany. At the end 
of the volume is a list of Professor Schubring’s publications till 
| 1951, collected by Dr. F. R. Hamm. Only a small fraction of 
‘ these learned works, we regret, are available in English translations. 
j Many of these, most particularly Schubring’s magnum opus “Die 
Lehre der Jainas”, a masterly treatment of all topics concerning 
Jainism on the basis of the oldest sources, should be made avail- 
: able to all interested workers not so familiar with the German 
language. 

H » 'We join wholeheartedly in the tribute paid to one who ranks 
4 today as the seniormost amongst the German Indologists living. 
a “Schubring” has come to be almost synonymous with “Jaina 
: research”, He has earned the gratitude of the scholastic world by 
q his outstanding work, remarkably single-minded in iits devotion. 
i Besides his own very weighty publications, Schubring’s other 
contribution to German Indology has been the production of a 
younger generation of scholars whose distinguished work in 
q different fields of Indological studies has already earned the esteem 
of the learned world. Schubring’s great work will be carried on by 


4 his eminent pupils who will hand down his name to other genera- 
: tions and who will enrich the Science of Indology by their fruitful 
labours, 
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CONTEMPORARY INDIAN PHILOSOPHY, Revised Second and enlarged 
edition, edited by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan and Dr. J. H. Muirhead 
(Late Professor Emeritus of the University of Birmingham), Pub- 
lished by George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 1952, size 
54 x 8-8 inches, Price 35s. Net. 


This book is one of the series “Muirhead Library of Philosophy” 
and was first published in 1936. The present edition contains papers 
on some religious traditions of India which were not covered by 
the first edition. It is a collection of articles contributed by 
Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and twenty three (of 
whom Dr. Radhakrishnan is one) Indian scholars with high 
academic attainment in Philosophy, most of them, again, teachers 
of Philosophy. The articles are prefaced with short biographical 
sketches of the writers and are written from a personal point of 
view, #.¢., what philosophical standpoints are held or attitudes main- 
tained by the writers, and the reasons therefor. The many philo- 
sophical angles of view maintained in the chief religious systems 
of India, are well represented in this collection. One notes 
throughout that the presentation and treatment of every view is 
done in the manner of experts, as the writers are. It is a highly 
educative volume providing the reader with abundant matter for 
deep thought. It is also a very revealing book, showing as it does 
the trends of thought of some of the brightest philosophical minds 
of modern India, which are at the same time thoroughly conversant 
with the philosophical thoughts of the West. The result of the 
fusion of the Western mode of approach with the traditionally 
philosophical mind of India, in the case of a number of eminent 
intellectuals is a matter of highly interesting and fruitful study. 


DHAMMA-CAKKA- PAVATTANA-SUTTA, by Sister Vajira, published by 
the Maha Bodhi Society of India, Sarnath, Banaras, Third edi- 
tion, 1951, size 5 x 7-2 inches, pp. 35, Price annas 4. 


This is the Pali text together with its English translation of 
Buddha’s First Sermon at Sarnath, whereby he is traditionally said 
to have turned the Wheel of the Law. This great and historic 
discourse needs no further description. These pages will be very 
welcome to everybody as the original text is to be found only in 
bulky volumes of the Vinaya or the Sutta-pitaka, and an. authorita- 
tive English translation too is not easily procurable, 
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Towarps NoN-VIOLENT SociALiIsM, by M. K. Gandhi, edited by 
Bharatan Kumarappa and published by the Navajivan Publishing 
House, Ahmedabad, 1951, size 5-4 x 8-3 inches, pp. v+ 165 (with 
an appendix and index), Price Rs. 2. 


This book gives in eleven Sections, a hundred and one selec- 


_ ttions from Mahatma Gandhi's speeches, writings, interviews and 


letters, explanatory of his ideal of reconstructing human society, 
particularly in India, on the basis of love and fellowship of indi- 
viduals for each other as well for the corporate body, in moral and 
economic spheres, particularly in matters relating to labour and 
industrial organisations. 

Mahatma Gandhi dreamt of an India, as the editor reminds 
us, in which people would enjoy the greatest amount of freedom, 
and live on the principle of each for all and all for each, and where 
production would be according to the capacity of the individual 
and distribution according to his need. Obviously, such a goal is 
realisable only where individuals are not driven against their will 
but are bound to each other by ties of love as members of a family. 
Anything therefore that divides or sets up one individual against 
his neighbour is detrimental to the attainment of the end. Accord- 
ingly, Mahatma Gandhi was convinced that the only way of 
striving towards this goal was to do everything possible to “cement 
and bring together elements in society which are tending to pull 
apart”. If we want love and peace we cannot have it by preaching 
hatred and strife. The means are to be consistent with the end. 
Since the socialist goal is one of love or non-violence, it can be 
brought about only by non-violent means. 

Mahatma Gandhi was not merely the national leader or poli- 
tical liberator of India. His philosophy of love embraced every 
variety of human relations. The evils of the modern age being 
mostly due to economic maladjustments operating in the spheres of 
labour, industry, etc. which find a point of convergence in national 
political policies, Mahatma Gandhi’s views should be studied with 
great care by all who believe in and work for a better world based on 


‘peace and humanity. 


RAMAKRISHNA, HIS LIFE AND SAYINGS, by F. Max Muller, first pub- 
lished 1898, First Indian Edition 1951, pp. ix +200, Price Rs. 5. 


THe Wes oF INDIAN Lirz, by Sister Nivedita (of the Order of 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda), first published 1904, First Indian 
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Edition 1950, with an Introduction by Rabindranath Tagore 
written for the 1918 edition, pp. xii + 324, Price Rs. 3/8. 


RELIGION AND DHARMA, by Sister Nivedita, first edition, 1915, First 
Indian Edition 1952, pp. ix + 152, Price Rs. 2. 


These three books are published by the Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas. Size of all 7-2 x5 inches. 

Max Muller, that great pioneer of Indological studies as 
Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, was the first notable European after 
his personal acquaintance with Swami Vivekananda in England, to 
write on Ramakrishna for the European public. Swami Vivekananda 
described Max Muller as an “incarnation of Sayana”, the chief com- 
mentator of the Rigveda. In this book, the learned German 
Professor gives a description of the background of Indian religious 
traditions, an account of religious movements in India in the nine- 
teenth century, Ramakrishna’s life and its influence on some of his 
contemporary Indian religious leaders, an account of Vedanta philo- 
sophy and a collection of Ramakrishna’s sayings—all in the manner 
of a deep and critical scholar. Ramakrishna is a world-figure today 
but yet this early appreciation from a very distinguished European 
intellectual would be read by the new generation with great interest 
and profit. 

Sister Nivedita was an American lady, Margaret Noble by name, 
who became one of Swami Vivekananda’s disciples during his 
lecturing tour in America. She came later to India and dedicated 
herself to social and educational work among the students and 
among females of the poorer classes of Calcutta. Possessing consider- 
able intellectual talents and literary gifts as she did, she became a 
keen student of Indian literature, culture and social life, which she 
surveyed with affectionate eyes and wrote about with great sympathy 
and a very discerning penetration and in a charming style. She 
lived the life of Indians, came to know them as one of them and 
became so intimately familiar with their modes of life and thought 
that she had the rare opportunity of observing them unawares. Her 


interest in the common Indian woman was boundless and over-— 


flowing. Her understanding and interpretation of things Indian, in 
the realms both of idealism and reality, were often at sharp variance 
with those of Western observers and critics in general, but, as 
Rabindranath Tagore said “Sister Nivedita has uttered the vital 
truths about Indian life”. 
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Sister Nivedita’s second book is a selection from numerous 
articles and notes which she found time, even in the midst of her 
many other arduous occupations, to contribute to several Indian 
Journals during the exciting days of the first Swadeshi (National) 
movement in Bengal, of which she was one of the spiritual leaders. 
She never remained however, on the surface of the movement, nor 
did she allow herself to be carried away by its fast currents. On the 
other hand, she confined herself to and stressed the idealistic, moral 
and spiritual goal of the political upsurge. The surface of the 
sea, disturbed by a gale, alters from moment to moment, but not so 
its steady and profound depths. Therefore, the more enduring and 
the more elevating principles with which she deals in these writings 
remain as true and sublime today as in her time. 


Ports AND Mystics, by Nolini Kanta Gupta, 1951, Price Rs. 3/-, 
pp. 136. 

FurTHER Licuts, by T. V. Kapali Sastry, 1951, Price Rs. 4/-, pp. 256. 

IN THE Mortuer’s Licut, Part Two, by Rishabhchand, 1951, Price 
Rs. 3/8, pp. 217. 

THE MOTHER ON EpucaTIon, 1952, pp. 62, Price Rs. 1/8. 

THE MESSAGE OF SRI AUROBINDO AND THE ASHRAM, 1951, pp. 32, 
Price Ans, 8. 


Of these five books, the first two are published by Sri Aurobindo 
Library, 369 Esplanade, George Town, Madras; the third and the 
fourth by Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry; and the last by Sri 
Aurobindo Niketan, Connaught Circus, New Delhi. Size of the first 
book is 5-4 x 8-4 inches and that of the other four 4-8 x 7-2 inches. 


Sri N. K. Gupta’s book contains fourteen essays on mystic poetry, 
Sri Aurobindo, Rabindranath Tagore, Vivekananda and eight 
European thinkers. 

Sri T. V. Kapali Sastry’s book is on the religious and spiritual 
significance of the Vedic gods and on the interpretation of certain 
themes in the teachings of the Tantra, an ancient Indian system of 
spiritual practice. 

Sri Rishabhchand’s book is a collection of essays on the inter- 
pretation of certain psychological, philosophical, moral, religious, 
spiritual and Yogic topics. 

The Mother’s book contains her thoughts on all stages of 
education from the physical to the spiritual, 
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The last book gives an account of Sri Aurobindo’s message from 
the pen of Sri N. K. Gupta, an account of the mode of life in the 
Ashram at Pondicherry and of the proposed Sri Aurobindo University 
Centre, the latter two being from the pen of Sri M. P. Pandit. 

Sri Aurobindo’s spiritual and religious message engages the deep 
thoughts of many eager and earnest enquiries in many parts of the 
world today. These books will no doubt be of much help to those 
who seek to know this great seer’s mind as reflected through some 
of his closest disciples. 


MUGHAL GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION, by Sri Ram Sharma, 
M.A., F.R.HIST. SOC. (LONDON), Principal, D. A. V. College, Shola- 
pur, Published by Hind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay, 1951, size 54 x 84 
inches, pp. 290, Price Rs. 6/8/-. 


In the early days of Muslim rule in India, the indigenous Indian 
administrative system broke down in parts. Innovations introduced 
by the foreign conquerors in some parts of the country, were neither 
well-planned in all cases nor were they suitable for Indian condi- 
tions. With the advent of the Mughals in the sixteenth century 
was evolved an administrative machinery on the basis of the older 
indigenous system, with such modifications and correctives as the 
changed times called for. 

Of all the Muslim rulers of India, Sher Shah—an enemy of the 
Mughals, who drove out the great Akbar’s father Humayun from 
India—was the first to adopt a very efficient yet humane system of 
public administration in which a liberal religious policy played an 
important part. When Akbar was secure on his throne, he devoted 
his energies to administrative reforms and largely adopted the sound 
principles on which Sher Shah had proceeded. This system, inspite 
of the breakdown it suffered through Aurangzeb’s narrow and bigoted 
religious policy, endured till the advent of the British who 
too, incorporated the fundamentals of this system in that of their own. 

In this book, the author has given an excellent account, critical 
and comprehensive in respect of all essentials and yet brief in com- 
pass, of this important aspect of Indian history. We have no doubt 
it will prove of great help to students. 


A Cutturav History oF AssAM (EARLY Periop), Vol. I, by Dr. B. K. 
Barua, M.A., B.L., PH.D. (LOND.), Reader, Gauhati University, Pub- 
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lished by K. K. Barooah, Nowgong, Assam, 1951, Size 64 x 9-7 
inches, pp. 223 and thirty five Plates at the end illustrative of 
Assamese Sculpture and Architecture, Price Rs. 15/-. 


Assam, ancient Kamaripa, although well-known to ancient 
Indian historical and literary traditions, has received but scant atten- 
tion from historians so far. All the work that was done in this line, 
has been mostly confined to the later history of this state while the 
treatment of the earlier phases has been very scrappy, superficial, 
disjointed and perfunctory. The present book bridges this gulf and 
reconstructs on sound scientific materials, the early history of this 
easternmost tract of India, down to the middle of the thirteenth 
century when the Ahoms came to power. The work is very compre- 
hensive in its scope and embraces all aspects of the culture of a 
people, political, social, economic, religious, literary and artistic. We 
warmly congratulate the scholarly author for making such a valuable 
contribution to our scientific knowledge of the ancient history of 
Assam in particular and eastern India in general. 
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Tumultuous years bring their voice to your bosom, 
Unfathomed Past ! 

In what dark silence do you keep it gathered, covering it 
under your brooding wings ? 

You move in secret like midnight hours realizing dreams ; 
often have I felt your muffled steps in my blood, 
have seen your hushed countenance 
in the heart of the garrulous day. 


You come to write stories of our fathers in unseen scripts 
on the pages of our destiny ; 

You lead back to life the unremembered 
for the shaping of new images. 

Is not the restless Present itself your own visions flung up 
like planets that arise 
from the bottom of dumb night ? 


Rabindranath Tagore. 
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